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A British View of Rotary 


By Wim. A. McConnell, 0. B.E. 


Past President, Rotary International: 
Association for Great Britain and Ireland 


E SPEAK of problems—of international discord, 
of recurring revolutions, of industrial and social discon- 
tent, of envy and fear, of unemployment and economic 
uncertainty—but these problems are really not plural but 
singular. For in the last analysis all problems resolve 
themselves into the problem of the individual, and the 
problem of the individual in the last analysis is the prob- 
lem of the heart. 

Social evil, similarly, is an individual evil, and in the 
final analysis that again is a matter of the heart. Success- 
fully coped with, these difficulties in the individual will 
give way to personal regard for law and order, and truth 
and honor, and from that state must emerge commercial 
integrity, political probity, national righteousness, and 
international truth. 

In this vast nonmoral field of conduct, then, is the work 
of and for Rotarians, and for all who think with them, 
to bring to pass that individual transformation, for the 
man measuring up to the 100 percent Rotary standard 
is not usually found ready-made. 

Rotary aims at enlisting a high order of man—not per- 
haps always so high that there is left no room for im- 
provement-—and in his ambassadorial capacity to his craft 
the Rotarian has perhaps the greatest medium for dis- 
seminating our ethical ideal. 

Whenever a member slips away from us we have to a 
degree been guilty of failure. Neither are we succeeding 
when we have unfilled classifications that should be filled 
or when our attendance is not the highest possible. Is it 
reasonable, therefore, to assume that if we are not wholly 
successful in these matters which lie close at hand we can 
expect to meet success in the obviously more difficult and 
wider sphere? And yet that final culminating object of 
ours must be attained. 

As has been said, a Rotarian finds himself within a 
series of circles, each increasingly larger and outside the 
other. The first concerns himself, requires self-improve- 
ment, demands thought. The home is where the future 
citizen should learn the first principles of obedience and 
brotherhood. 

The second circle is the fruitful field of acquaintance 
and is followed by the wider circle of business in which 
latter the full application of our principles might well 
create a revolution—a beneficent revolution, of course— 
around the world. 

Next is the circle of his city. Think of the limitless 
opportunities of service there, especially when he does not 
accept, as he should not accept, corruption as inevitable 
in public or in business life. 

Outside the city comes the circle of the state. The field 


Every Rotarian is at the center 
Whether 
they contract or expand depends 


of a series of circles. 


on growth ot his understanding. 


S 


of politics offers unrivalled opportunities for the practice 
of the Golden Rule. Our politicians deserve—perhaps re 
quire—our prayers. 

The widest circle of all is the whole wide world. Life 
is one, is a unity. Is it not helpful to find our ideal run 
ning as a fundamental principle through all of life? 

Business today is international but unlike Rotary it is 
circumscribed and divided by artificial barriers. The com 
plexities caused by different national customs and vary 
ing standards of conduct are even more chaotic than polit 
ical relations. 

But it is through this world fellowship of business and 
professional men united in the ideal of service that Rotary 
intends—has undertaken—to advance understanding, pro 
mote goodwill, attain international peace. 


Mocs of the evil of the world is the result of nations 
trusting each other too little. Trust and confidence can 
come only through knowledge and understanding and, 
as reason shows, when knowledge is possible ignorance is 
culpable. The real reconciliation of the races is ultimately 
to be found within the field of human personality. So 
again we come back to Rotary’s instrument, the individ 
ual. The principles of Rotary International are positive 
—nothing non and nothing anti. We are simply to put 
Service above Self. 

To fail in the struggle for existence of self is not the 
unpardonable sin in evolution. The sin is to fail in the 
struggle for the life of others, to fail in codperation, to 
fail to help others. We will not get anywhere on mere 
spasms of goodwill such as those of Christmas and Eas 
ter. We want to stretch the meaning of those spasms 
over the whole year. It will stand stretching it has 
no breaking point. 

Rotarians, already chosen for their attribute of good 
will, should find the international field one that is con 
genial to their taste and of engrossing interest. In look- 
ing out we may become conscious of the mote in our 
brother’s eye, and if we must wear colored glasses, let 
us select those that have been tinted with tolerance 
Tolerance is based on the will to unity, and mutual 
knowledge and respect between citizens of different coun 
tries are the very foundations of world peace and progress. 
It is never too late to give up our prejudices. 

Rotarians need not perish for lack of vision, for we 
have ever before us this dream of world fellowship. 

To clasp the hands and know the thoughts of men in 


other lands, there lies the way to peace. 
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She Also Made 
Circumstances 
By Helen Keller 











O QUESTION is more pressing than this: can we 
master Fate? 

As I know from recent travel, that query is still answered 
negatively in sequestered parts of the world. Uncounted 
folk still labor without hope of adequate recompense from 
dawn until dusk. With the sages of old they say, “What 
was good for my ancestors is good for me.” Patient fatalists, 
they work on in antique garb, using implements older than 
their empires. The mountains may rise and sink, the stars 
may shift, the ocean may recede farther and farther from 
its ancient shores, but these human automatons change their 
circumstances little or not at all. 

The earth they till absorbs their bodies generation after 
generation; yet they ask for nothing, since they believe it is 
enough that the earth gives back to them their life with 
strength renewed for their toil. They accept Fate. 

On the other hand, the sons of the Renaissance and the 
Industrial Revolution assert their power over destiny. They 
are animated by the same spirit as was Napoleon when a gen- 
eral told him that circumstances would render an attack 
impossible. “I make circumstances,” he said. Multitudes 
of these sons have worked as free men inspired by a purpose 
—to transform agelong drudgery into an order of things 
where hands shali create joyously, mind put forth richer 
blossoms, and knowledge reach wider horizons. They have 
shared, if to a limited degree, in the fruits of the mighty 


Anne Sullivan and her blind and deaf and once-mute pupil, 
the author (top left)... . With sensitive finger tips Miss 
Keller “reads” a map, as Polly Thompson, her secretary, ex- 
plains it (top right)... . The Indian poet Rabindranath 
Tagore once read from his works to her (left center)... . 
Miss Keller “types” well, and hears radio through vibration. 
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enterprises they have wrought. Continents have been 
opened and schools have been established on the prin- 
ciple that education is the common property of all. Our 
civilization is winged with steam and electricity. Despite 
tragic blunders and enslavements, this endeavor has 
brought genuine well-being to the largest number of peo 
ple in the history of economic administration. 

Thus has grown the great philosophy of making cir 
cumstances. It has fostered the noblest individuality and 
the finest sensibilities. Out of this expanded and en 
riched human nature has come the deliverance of those 
whose lives Fate seemed to have hopelessly wrecked. In 
it the crippled of mind and body found a savior. Free 
men gave the blind and the deaf 
all possible knowledge to cir- 
cumvent fettering limitations 
that they might take their places 
with normal people in the work 
and play of the world. 

Anne Sullivan played a part 
in this. Herself a maker of cir- 
cumstances, she carried still fur- 
ther the work of human eman- 
cipation. 

She was born of poor Irish 
immigrants. She was partially 
blind and untaught. Her par- 
ents died. She was flung into 
the obscurity of an almshouse. 
Yet by sheer will power and in- 
telligence she pulled herself out 


of that sordid environment. At Helen Keller was buta child, Anne Sullivan not 
the age of 14 she won a transfer quite 21, when they began that finest of pupil- 
to an institution for the blind, teacher bonds—which death only lately severed. “T make « 





| a little girl, not yet seven, stood on the porch and new teacher with infinite love and patience taught 


touched the leaves of the honeysuckle. Something, she felt, 
was astir. What it was, no one could tell her. She could 
not ask. She was shut up in a silent, dark world. She 
could neither see, nor hear, nor speak. And then... “I 
felt approaching footsteps. I stretched out my hand, as | 
supposed, to my mother. Someone took it, and I was caught 
up and held close in the arms of her who had come to reveal 
all things to me.” Anne Sullivan had arrived in Tuscumbia, 
Alabama, to start with Helen Keller one of the most extra- 
ordinary teacher-friend relationships of all time. 

Fate seemed to have been bitterly unkind to both. Anne 
Sullivan was not quite 21. For many years she had been 
almost blind herself, thanks to trachoma and the poverty in 
which she was born. Her mother died; her father drank 
himself out of her life; relatives gave her a home for a while; 
later she was sent to the poorhouse to live with the insane, 
the wanton, the syphilitic, the aged ... and yet she did 
not let her spirit fail, as Miss Keller relates in her tribute. 

Helen Keller, born normal, was left blind, deaf, and mute 
by an illness that attacked her at 19 months. She recovered 
perfectly otherwise, and was a siormy child . . . until the 





where she learned to read with he: 
later an operation gave her more sight, 


to read all over again, this time with her eves, 


they were never strong. 


To her there came one day 


country town in the State of Alaba 


deat-blind child who had no language | 


send me,” Anne Sullivan asked. 


friends she had and travelled alone 


captive marooned on the bleak desert of 


silence. 


Her work required ingenuity, 


verance, and, above all, love. For 


| 


Ci 


lently 


i | ] 
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free. 


express herself, to seek knowledge 


It was a thrilling day for these two when Helen 
the word “water” spelled into one hand and realized, 
her teacher put the other hand in running water, tl 
had names. Before this, finger impressions ot 


other words were to her finger play, meaningless 


on to learn other names and ideas 


tually from Radcliffe College, be« 


articles and books, and besides, ap; 


form and in vaudeville, even in a 


a foremost fighter in the hard cause of the b 


Anne Sullivan died last year. 


had fallen on her eyes. She had mar 


30 years, she and Helen had never long been s 


1 


once-famous poet, Edmund Clarence 


to Helen that might well have been addressed to both H 


and Anne. He said in closing: 


Not thou, not thou 


Are deaf, are dumb, are blind. 


For Fate, too often, masters us 
daunt.—Eb. 


ear, am 


tive. Resolutely my | 


gain freedom. 


was no on 
in her new 
day, yea 


o< 
toned, dev ising means to se 


thoughts 
fearlessly, she won back 
the wonder-world of chik 
she had been cc 
I think, 
wild exaggeration 


livan had said with Nap 


, to overcome obsta 


Stedman, wrote 


} 


nood 








By Henry Morton Robmson 


NTIL a relatively few years ago any knave en 
dowed with a jot of perverse cunning could burn down a 
building, collect a handsome profit on the insurance, and 
grin at the futile efforts of a prosecutor to land him be- 
hind bars. One hundred million dollars a year—an im- 
pressive amount of the annual fire loss of the United 
States—was going up in incendiary smoke! In those 
roaring bygone days, arson was big business; for,a fee 
ranging from $200 up, professional “torches” would fire 
anything from an auto trailer to a metropolitan hotel. 
Agencies of public safety, the police and fire departments, 
were helpless; they knew fires were being criminally set, 
but because every tatter of incriminating evidence was 
consumed in the blaze of the arsonist’s own setting, they 
could rarely convict their man. 

Then, just when the sky was reddest, the laboratory- 
trained arson detective strode across the charred horizon 
and brought the arson hurricane to a dramatic halt. 
Using the techniques of scientific criminology, special 
squads of investigators in Boston, Los Angeles, and New 
York spectacularly broke the great arson rings and sent 
scores of fire setters to prison. From the debris of once 
insoluble fires, such supersensitive instruments as the spec- 
troscope and micrographic camera now pluck evidence so 
damning that conviction is virtually certain. 
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Sketch bv ; V/ 
Ray Inman ( 

The laboratory campaign against fire setting has been 
an unqualified success. In New York City, arrests for 
arson have dropped remarkably in half a decade; the 
torchbearer’s art just isn’t flourishing there. In Chicago, 
9 million dollars was lopped off the fire loss in a single 
year. Today, the criminal who risks setting a fire is 
either a fool or a maniac. 

The whole science of arson detection pivots on the 
simple fact that every material burns at a different tem- 
perature. Gasoline, for example, burns at 1,500° F., 
while sugar bursts into flame at the comparatively low 
temperature of 700°. These varying heat intensities leave 
an unmistakable record on the material consumed! If 
you burn a piece of maple wood normally, the cross 
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checks, or “alligatorings,” on its charred remains have a moved the lime and hair from the incriminating plaster, 
specific size and shape. But drench that maple with tur- and isolated the remaining grains of sand. Under 





pentine, and the “alligatorings” will be closer together, lens he discovered that in every 100 grains, 36 were black, 
due to the heat generated by the liquid. The difference 12 white, 26 amber, and 26 red. This tally matched 





























may be microscopic, but will be sufficient for the arson exactly the makeup of sand grains from the plaster in 

detective to establish that a highly inflammable material the burned building. The identification was as posit 

was used. Thereafter, the specific nature of this material as a bloodstain or a fingerprint; the “torch” w 

can be determined and in many instances traced. diately connected with the whole series of fires, and is 
To illustrate: A blaze in a patent-medicine warehouse now serving a 20-year sentence in a place wher 

was so hot that it melted parts of the concrete building are no matches. 


foundation. Now, the arson detective knows that only 

a welding compound called Thermit, which generates a Ly: powerful eye of the photomicrograph 
temperature of 3,500° F., could have caused concrete to can penetrate the recesses of the incendiary brain, lay b 
run like molten lava. And what was Thermit doing ina criminal intent, and produce a picture of it for 


patent-medicine factory? Tracing the purchase and pos- A recent fire in a fur warehouse destroyed a h 


dollars’ worth of silver-fox pelts. At least that was w 


iinaiiats (hbie tc eighth <Chicage «em the owner told the investigators. But a tinv sam) 
Tribune ing. Lg ae | P 3 
Duresu; international News S uel photomicrographed ash from the ruined warehous« 


quite a different story. A burned strand of silve: 


should show as a black line with a white border. But 


this particular ash had a dark-bearded fring xpert 
proved that only rabbit fur could photomicrograph 
that. Trapped by a single hair, the owner confessed th 
he had sold the silver-fox furs, substituted the ch 
pelts, and hired the services of a fire maker to bolster a 
failing business with insurance. 

Recently adapted to the work of cracking down 
the arsonist is the spectroscope, that amazing devi 
originally used by astronomers for analyzing th 


stituent elements of stars. Rubbish from a burned bi 
ing can be spectrographed to determin 
rht have been 


possible chemical elements that mi 
used to set the fire. Ignorant of this new techniat 
of detection an unemployed accountant planned 
to destroy his home by exploding some flashli 


powder against the woodwork. He succeeded, 





and was awaiting the insurance payment when 
Incendiary fires leave clues, mi he was arrested. The exploding powder had 
A) ’ oi . 
croscopic ones, which, magni- driven minute quantities of magnesium (too 
fied in the laboratory, lead final- slight for chemical analysis) into the wood 
” = 
} ly to the arrest of the “torch. work; but the spectroscope revealed the telltale 
/ >. (Above) 6 gasoline-soaked color bands of this element. and turned them 
plant” and (right) a match- , 
into such incontrovertible evidence that even 


/ 
bomb, two elementary fire-start- 
ers, nipped just before budding. 


] 


jury of laymen found the man guilty. 

In a terrible conflagration which took many 
session of this chemical to the fac- 
tory owner landed one more scien- 


lives in a Great Lakes city, the presence of gas 


oline was easily established by a microscopi 


‘ tific firebug in the penitentiary. examination of some charred wood. But what 
The microscope, that veteran of kind of gasoline was it? Arson detectives know 

the laboratory wars, is turning in some brilliant new that commercial gasolines differ slightly in their com 

yy] i performances for the arson squad. A series of baffling in- ponent parts; a spectroscopic analysis of the burned wood 
cendiary fires in a Western city of the United States had showed that it contained a metallic ingredient found 

ty one thing in common: the firebug always dug away the only in a certain inferior brand. Not only that, but a 


plaster and set his fire against exposed laths. Finally a certain batch of that brand. The particular station that 
man was arrested as a suspect; traces of plaster were sold the gas was located, and the attendant was able to 


found in his clothes. * By means of the spect 

But because plaster is “too much alike everywhere,” it [eres #75 pron ee 
has not hitherto made conclusive evidence. So the in-  Y2rious Parts of the spectrum, and a 
vestigator struck out on an entirely original tack. He re- “1G. BY 2 Suman technique the jocntity of any element, ot 
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describe the. purchaser who had walked into the station - 
with a ten-gallon can. The arrest and conviction of the 


firebug promptly followed. 

A favorite firing agent of the “torch” is the incendiary 
timing bomb, usually inserted between walls or partitions. 
To ferret out these contraptions, the arson squad uses a 
medical X-ray unit in conjunction with a fluoroscopic 
table. With this portable combination the operator can 
probe the secrets of any suspected wall, and take radio- 
graphic pictures which serve as concrete evidence at the 
trial of the bomb planter. 

The scientific attack on arson is by no means exclu- 
sively a laboratory procedure. Much of the advance has 
been made by assembling groups of experts and in train- 
ing arson squads in special techniques. The human ele- 
ment is still of utmost importance, and the men must 
know exactly what evidence to get so as to build up a 
tight case. At this task Fire Marshal Brophy, of New 
York City, shows a special genius; he works quietly with 
his squad and waits till he can get his suspects red- 
handed. 

Recently Brophy and his men took turns sitting in a 
church steeple day and night for a week, watching a win- 
dow in a hotel nearby. Brophy had received a tip that 
arsonists had hired that room to install a complicated 
fire machine to burn the hotel. When he was satisfied 
they were nearly ready with it, he came down and made 
his arrests. The whole gang was broken up. 

Similarly the fire marshal in Massachusetts cautions 
his men not to arrest too quickly. A criminal may not 
be convicted of arson unless there is actual burning. 

Some firebugs go in for complicated gadgets involving 
wires, springs, and time fuses@But such ingenuity usually 
brings the gaglgeteer to grief; nine out of ten times these 
infernal machines do not quite work. 


A NEW ENGLAND gentleman of a scientific bent 
fixed a thin wire to*a tree in his yard and brought it in 
through the wall to an arrangementiof pulleys, matches, 
and sandpaper. Just before a storm he left town. When 
the wind blew, the tree swayed (as he thought it would), 
yanked the wire, and set fire to the house. The only 
flaw was that the wire remained dangling in the tree, 
whereupon an astute arson detective who was familiar 
with this sort of dodge, spotted the wire and used it to 
build up a case against the too-inventive firebug. 

Another old favorite with firebugs is the telephone 
bell. A razor blade is attached to the clapper, then 
brought into contact with a string which, when cut, re- 
leases a fire-making device. Recently, a Long Island 
citizen “planted” his home in this way and then took a 
trip south. After a week’s absence he put in a long-dis- 
tance call to his house and listened in till he was. sure 
that the buzzing bell had sawed through the string. His 
house burned to the ground, but the suspicious fact of 
the long-distance call, plus the discovery of a razor blade 
attached to the bell clapper, gave the investigators all the 
evidence they needed. 

The simplest of all gadgets is the common candle 
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which burns at the rate of an inch.an hour...Some people 
set their candles in boxes of excelsior; some insert dyna- 
mite caps in the candle butt. Others concoct elaborate 
“trailers” of gasoline-soaked rags. But every arson squad 
has a cameraman who thoroughly photographs every 
suspicious fire while it is still burning. In one case a 
courageous cameraman dashed into a hallway of a burn- 
ing house and secured a picture of the front stairs with a 
trailer of gasoline-soaked paper running up the bannister. 
A few minutes later the walls collapsed and the evidence 
was destroyed. The photographic proof of arson was 
sufficient, however, to convict the criminal. 


Ax ESTRANGED husband vengefully set fire to 
his wife’s house, then stoutly insisted he hadn't been near 
the place for months. But in making a thorough search 
of the man’s clothes, arson detectives found a tiny splin- 
ter of wood in his trouser cuff. This splinter was placed 
in a microtome, an instrument which can slice a fragment 
1/10,000 of an inch in thickness. Under the microscope 
this fragile cross section was compared with the wood on 
the frame of the front door. They matched exactly, and 
the break was new! This evidence broke down his alibi 
and led to his conviction. 

Thirty-eight States in the United States now have 
“model arson laws” which give incendiarism a very broad 
interpretation, and fix heavy penalties for al/ types of 
arson. Formerly a criminal could be prosecuted only 
for burning the house of another, and he had to be caught 
in the act. Now if he even plans to burn his own prop- 
erty, he is culpable in some States. In the past five years, 
1,839 arson convictions have been secured on all counts. 
The public, awakened at last to the horror of arson, writes 
it in the penal code just below murder. And murder it 
often is, too; half of the firemen killed in the United 
States die in the performance of their duty at arson fires. 
The war against the firebug is by no means over, but 
under the leadership of such men as Brophy of New 
York, Wolfe of California, and Mansfield of Massachu- 
setts, the arsonist’s plot against society is being surely and 
scientifically overthrown. 

There remains only the pyromaniac, who burns for 
nothing but the sake of watching the flames of his own 
making, and who is pathological and unpredictable. A 
classic instance of this type was Bertha Courtemanche, 
an orderly in a Montreal convent, who set a fire which 
burned 65 inmates, mostly children, to death. She did 
not try to run away. She was sorry, she said, but the urge 
to set the fire had been irresistible. Only a few weeks ago 
a Massachusetts boy set half a dozen fires on a single 
street by tossing burning papers into the windows of 
houses. He, too, liked to see the flames leap. 

Twenty years has not changed the pyro at all. But it 
has changed the methods of controlling him. And even 
here science is being called in—the science of psychology. 
For it is reported that one of the most dangerous pyro- 
maniacs in captivity has been completely cured of his 
urge by being made to stoke the furnace in the prison 


where he is held. 
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A Piece of Old China 


By Will Durant 


Philosopher and Author 


ee the Master, as his dis- 


ciples called him—was born at Ch’ufu, in the then king 
dom of Lu and the present province of Shantung, in the 
year 551 B.C. Chinese legend, not to be outdone by any 
rival lore, tells how apparitions announced his illegiti 
mate birth to his young mother, how dragons kept watch, 
and spirit-ladies perfumed the air, as she was delivered 
of him in a cave. He had, we are informed, the back of 
a dragon, the lips of an ox, and a mouth like the sea. 

He came of the oldest family now in existence, for (the 
Chinese genealogies assure us) he was derived in direct 
line from the great emperor Huang-ti, and was destined 
to be the father of a long succession of K’ungs, unbroken 
to this day. His descendants numbered 11,000 males a 
century ago; the town of his birth is still populated al- 
most entirely by the fruit of his loins. 

His father was 70 when K’ung was born, and died 
when the boy was three. Confucius, as he was to become 
known, worked after school to help support his mother, 
and took on in childhood, perhaps, that aged gravity 
which was to mark nearly every step of his history. 
Nevertheless, he had time to become skilled in archery 
and music; to the latter he became so addicted that once, 
hearing an especially delectable performance, he was 
moved to the point of vegetarianism: for three months 
he did not eat meat. He did not immediately agree with 
Nietzsche about a certain incompatibility between phil- 
osophy and marriage. He married at 19, divorced his 
wife at 23, and did not marry again. 

At 22 he began his career as a teacher, using his home 
as a school, and charging whatever modest fee his pupils 
could pay. He had at first only a few pupils, but soon 
the news went about that behind the lips of an ox and 
the mouth like the sea there were a kindly heart and a 
well-furnished mind; in the end he could boast that 
3,000 young men had studied under him, and had passed 
from his home to important positions in the world. 
Lazy students avoided him, or received short shrift from 
him, for he was not above instructing a sluggard with his 
staff, and sending him off with merciless severity. 

“Hard,” he said, “is the case of him who will stuff him- 
self with food the whole day, without applying his mind 
to anything. . . . In youth not humble as befits a junior; 
in manhood doing nothing worthy of being handed 
down; and living on to an old age—this is to be a pest.” 

He must have made a queer picture as he stood in his 
rooms, or, with equal readiness, in the road, and taught 
his disciples history and poetry, manners and philosophy. 


Not especially handsome, but very wise was Confucius. 
This portrait is a rubbing from an ancient engraving. 


When Confucius saw the world 
of his day in disorder, he gave 
counsel which is as sound today 


as 1t was some 25 centuries ago. 


The portraits that Chinese painters begot 

him in his later years, with an almost hairless 
ted and gnarled with experience, and a | \" 
fying seriousness gave no inkling of the occasi 
mor and tenderness, and the keen esthetic s 
made him human despite his otherwise un 
fection. 


Legend assigns to his hgure “49 remarkabl 
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ties.” Once, when accident had separated him from his 
pupils during his wanderings, they located him readily 
through the report of a traveller that he had seen a mon- 
strous-looking man with “the disconsolate appearance of 
a stray dog.” When they repeated this description to 
Confucius, he was much amused. “Capital!” he said, 
“capital!” 

What he taught them above all was that character is 
the foundation of civilization. The chaos of his time 
seemed to him a moral chaos, caused perhaps by the 
weakening of the ancient faith and the spread of an in- 
tellectualist skepticism as to right and wrong. This chaos 
could be cured only by an earnest search for more thor- 
ough knowledge, and a moral regeneration based upon 
a soundly regulated family life. His program of restora- 
tion is expressed pithily and profoundly in the fourth 
and fifth paragraphs of The Great Learning: 

The ancients who wished to illustrate the highest virtue 
throughout the empire first ordered well their own States. 

Wishing to order well their States, they first regulated 
their families. 

Wishing to regulate their families, they first cultivated 
their own selves. 

Wishing to cultivate their own selves, they first rectified 
their hearts. 

Wishing to rectify their hearts, they first sought to be sin- 
cere in their thoughts. 

Wishing to be sincere in their thoughts, they first ex- 
tended to the utmost their knowledge. Such extension of 
knowledge lay in the investigation of things. 

Things being investigated, knowledge became complete. 
Their knowledge being complete, their thoughts were sin- 
cere. Their thoughts being sincere, their hearts were then 
rectified. Their hearts being rectified, their own selves were 
cultivated. Their own selves being cultivated, their families 
were regulated. Their families being regulated, their States 
were rightly governed. Their States being rightly governed, 
the whole empire was made tranquil and happy. 

This is the keynote and substance of the Confucian 
philosophy; one might forget all other words of the Mas- 
ter and his disciples, and yet carry away with these “the 


essence of the matter,” and a complete guide to life. 


Tu world is at war, says Confucius in effect, because 
its constituent States are improperly governed; these are 
improperly governed because no amount of legislation 
can take the place of the natural social order provided by 
the family; the family is in disorder, and fails to provide 
this natural social order, because men forget that they 
cannot regulate their families if they do not regulate them- 
selves; they fail to regulate themselves because they have 
not rectified their hearts—that is, they have not cleansed 
their own souls of disorderly desires; their hearts are not 
rectified because their thinking is insincere, doing scant 
justice to reality, and concealing rather than revealing 
their own natures; their thinking is insincere because 
they let their wishes discolor the facts and determine 
their conclusions, instead of seeking to extend their 
knowledge to the utmost by impartially investigating the 
nature of things. Let men seek impartial knowledge, 
and their thinking will become sincere; let their thoughts 
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be sincere, and their hearts will be cleansed of disorderly 
desires; let their hearts be so cleansed, and their own 
selves will be regulated; let their own selves be regulated, 
and their families will automatically be regulated—not 
by virtuous sermonizing or passionate punishments, but 
by the silent power of example itself; let the family be 
so regulated with knowledge, sincerity, and example, and 
it will give forth such spontaneous social order that suc- 
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Extreme filial piety; Wu Mang, who exposed himself 
at night so the mosquitoes would overlook his parents. 


cessful government will once more be a feasible thing; 
let the State maintain internal justice and tranquillity, 
and all the world will be peaceful and happy. 

It is a counsel of perfection, and forgets that man is a 
beast of prey; but it offers us a goal to strike at, and a 
ladder to climb. 

Among the disciples of K’ung the Master were the 
sons of Mang He, one of the ministers of the Duke of 
Lu. Through them Confucius was introduced to the 
court of the Chou kings at Lo-yang; but he kept at a 
modest distance from the officials, and preferred to visit 
the dying sage Lao-tze. Returning to Lu, he found his 
native province so disordered with civil strife that he re- 
moved to the neighboring State of Ts’i, accompanied by 
several of his pupils. Passing through rugged and de- 
serted mountains on their way, they were surprised to 
find an old woman weeping beside a grave. Confucius 
sent Tze-lu to inquire the cause of her grief. 

“My husband’s father,” she answered, “was killed here 
by a tiger, and my husband also; and now my son has 
met the same fate.” When Confucius asked why she 
persisted in living in so dangerous a place, she replied: 
“There is no oppressive government here.” 

“My children,” said Confucius to his students, “remem- 
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ber this. Oppressive government is fiercer than a tiger.” 

The Duke of Ts’i gave him audience, and was pleased 
with his answer about the nature of good government. 
“There is good government when the prince is a prince, 
and the minister is minister; when the father is father, 
and the son is son.” 

The Duke offered him for his maintenance the reve- 
nues of the town of Lin-k’ew, but Confucius refused the 





















































And, Lai. He played the part of an infant to prevent 
his parents from realizing that they were growing old. 


gift, saying that he had done nothing to merit such 
remuneration. The Duke was minded to retain him as 
advisor, but his chief minister dissuaded him. 

“These scholars,” said Gan Ying, “are impractical, and 
cannot be imitated. They are haughty and conceited of 
their own views, so that they will not be content with in- 
ferior positions . . . This Mr. K’ung has a thousand pe- 
culiarities.” Nothing came of it, and Confucius returned 
to Lu, to teach his pupils for 15 years more before being 
called into public office. 

His opportunity came when, about 500 B.C., he was 
made chief magistrate of the town of Chung-tu. Accord- 
ing to Chinese tradition, a veritable epidemic of honesty 
swept through the city; articles of value dropped in the 
street were left untouched, or returned to the owner. 


Promoted by Duke Ting of Lu to be acting superin-_ 


tendent of public works, Confucius directed a survesof 
the lands of the State, and introduced many improve- 
ments in agriculture. Advanced again to be minister of 
crime, his appointment, we are told;-sufficed of itself to 
put an end to crime. - 

“Dishonesty and dissoluteness,” say the Chinese rec- 
ords, “were ashamed, and hid their heads. Loyalty and 
good faith became the characteristics of the men, and 


chastity and docility those of the women. Strangers 


came in crowds from other States. Confucius became 
the idol of the people.” 

This is too good to be true, and in anv case pt 
good to endure. Criminals put their he: 
doubt, and laid snares for the Master's star-entangled 


feet. Neighboring States, say the historians, grew jealous 
of Lu, and fearful of its rising power. A w minis 
of Ts’i suggested a stratagem to alienate the prin 

the philosopher. The Duke of Ts’i sent to Ting eV 
of lovely “sing-song” girls, and 120 still more beautiful 


horses. The Duke of Lu was captivated, ignored 
disapproval of Confucius—who reminded him that 
first principle of government is good 
scandalously neglected his minister and the Stat 

“Master,” said Tze-lu, “it is time for you to be go 
Reluctantly Confucius resigned, left Lu, and beg 
years of homeless wandering. 

The Master and a few faithful disciples, no 
welcomed in his native State, passed now from pro 


to province, receiving courtesies in some, undergoing 


gers and privations in others. Ty they were 

by rufhans, and once they were reduced almost to s 

tion, so that even Tze-lu began to murmur. At | 
the 69th year of Confucius, Duke Gae succeeded 
throne of Lu, and sent three officers to the philosop! 
bearing appropriate presents and an invitation to 1 

to his native State. When the Duke of Shi asked Tze-lu 
about his Master, and Tze-lu did not answer him, Co 
fucius, hearing of it, said: “Why did you not say to | 

he is simply a man who, in his eager pursuit of know 


edge, forgets his food; who in the joy of its attainme 
forgets his sorrows; and who does not perceive that old 
age is coming on.” 

He died at the age of 72. Early one morning he was 
heard singing a mourntul song: 


The great mountain must crumble, 
The strong beam must break, 
And the wise men wither away like a 


When his pupil Tze-kung came to him, he said: “No 


intelligent monarch arises; there is not one in the empire 
that will make me his master. My time is come to die.” 
He took to his couch, and after seven days he expired. 
Cremony De- 


huts by his 


His students buried him with pomp and 


| 


fitting their affection for him; and building 


grave they lived there for three years, mourning for him, 


a he had not failed. Under the 
great emperor Wu Ti (140-87 B.C.), the Confucian clas 
sics were by imperial decree engraved upon lasting stone. 
From that time until 1911, these classics were the texts of 
all the schools of China. 

And today, as in 550 B.C., what better medicine could 
be prescribed for any people suffering from the disorder 
generated by a purely intellectual education, by a de- 
cadent moral code,sand by the consequently weakened 
fiber of individual and national character, than a lovit 
study of Gonfucius? 
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Advertising: An Age 








Do rocketing sales graphs 


excuse the tdiotic clatms? . 
Asks Frances Dickson 
Housewife and Journalist 

A. A WOMAN of no past or present connection 





with the art of advertising, I wouldn’t presume to judge 
the success of its modern styles and mechanics. 

As one of the millions of consumers to whom advertis- 
ing is addressed, however, I claim the right to indict 1938 
advertising—all but a dab of it—on charges of question- 
able taste, inanity, indecency, and — yes — downright 
falsification. 

If the aim of those who produce many of the current 
advertising campaigns is to insult the intelligence, invade 
the privacy, and outrage the sensibilities of their readers, 
they’re doing a grand job. 

But if advertising is a device for attracting the favor- 
able attention of potential buyers, then, as I see it, either 
millions of dollars in advertising appropriations are being 
wasted or else our modern populations compose history's 
sorriest aggregation of unteachables. 

Being a woman, I'll narrow my objections down to 
things in the home—or the “copy” that is supposed to 
put them there. If, as I pass, I scuff the shoes of some 
of the gentlemen who help vend these articles—well, 
were their feet where they should have been? 

Now the thing about today’s advertising that most irks 
me is its needless unpleasantness. Suppose I am reading 
an interesting article or an amusing story in a current 
magazine. I am all eagerness. But here I have to turn 
the page, and, lo! I find myself in some strange bath- 
room! ” 

Advertising of this type is “educational,” say _ its 
sponsors. I don’t believe it. People who need to be told 
that daily bathing is a good idea aren’t reading the slick- 
paper magazines. And any adult today who doesn't 
habitually brush his teeth and perform other specific rites 
of personal cleanliness is either a confirmed eccentric or 
else is so antagonistic to popular social custom that he'd 
do what the ad suggests only under court order. 

It is my guess that advertising which seeks to startle 


its readers by its “frankness” and “honesty” does so chiefly 
to impress the name of its product on a consciousness ii 
made sensitive by shock . . . and not to educate. H 

Do you know what this susceptible consumer does in 4 
such cases? She goes right out and buys the other kind ; 


of whatever-it-is. She may be missing something really 
good, but she’s going on the principle that manufacturers 
who offend their public don’t [Continued on page 54] 
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k and a Defense 





Most advertising is sane, 
decent, self-respecting — 


Says Earnest Elmo Calkins 


“Dean of American Advertising Men” 


Py DAY in countless retail stores over this broad 
but uncritical United States, millions of housewives buy 
vast quantities of advertised goods. They are unaware 


they are being swindled, and strictly they are not. The 





extravagant claims made for some of the things they buy 
slide off their consciousness like water from a duck’s back. 
They simply ignore them, are unaffected by them, for 
much of what they buy has value and is worth the price, 
even though it does not and cannot live up to the blurbs 
the unblushing manufacturer allows his advertising agent 
to write about it. 

Every now and then some consumer more critical than 
her neighbors reads the advertising with a discriminating 
eye, and is indignant—or amused, according to her tem- 
perament—at the lengths to which some manufacturers 
go in lauding their products. She naturally judges the 
whole by a part, and wonders if al! advertising is not 
bunk, something put over by advertisers on an unsus 
pecting public. 

She resents such strain on her credulity as making the 
success of one’s social or marital or business life depend 
on the selection of a soap or lipstick or mouthwash. She 
laughs in scorn at the absurd, stilted dialogues which 
characterize the comic-strip style now so popular. She 





knows that people do not talk that way, and that the 
conclusion of the dialogue is as illogical and incredible as 





the denouement in the comic strips where the technique 
originated. 

It is curious at a time when novelists are reproducing 

; current speech with microphonic accuracy, that language 

put in the mouths of advertising puppets is so bromidiotic 

and stilted. But even if the language were human and 

credible, the claims, the deductions, are not. And so this 





discriminating reader suspects all advertising and, by 
analogy, the goods it promotes. 

She forgets that her home is equipped and furnished 
from top to bottom with advertised goods, that in het 
3 kitchen are foods and utensils, in her bathroom cosmetics 
and toilet articles, and in her bureau drawers garments 
t and accessories which she has bought and with which she 
is satisfied, all of which were advertised. 

Those things would not be there at all were it not for 
; advertising. She is right in her opinions, but she omits 
to consider the other side of advertising, which is as com 





‘a plex as most of our modern [Continued on page 55| 
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Capable of withstanding many tons of water pressure, 
this camera is used by the author for deep-sea work. 


By John D. Craig* 


Deep-Sea Diver and Explorer 


N THE Spring of 1936, I stood on the south shores 
of Ireland and heard an old Irish fisherman say, “The 
Lusitania sank right out there.” 

Since that calm day in May, 1915, when it went down, 
many salvage experts have dreamed of ways and means 
to salvage the wreck. But always they were balked by 
its depth. In 312 feet of water, no diver could survive 
long enough even to reach its strong rooms, or attach 
lines to its jewel-stuffed safes. 

To all but one company the Lusitania remained a baf- 
fling problem. That company, the Tritonia Corporation, 
of Glasgow, Scotland, designed an all-metal diving dress 
in which a diver could be lowered to greater depths than 
man had ever gone before. The principle used was that 
the metal structures of the armored suit prevented the 
crushing weight of water from reaching the diver’s body. 
Inside the gear, the diver breathed air at atmospheric 
pressure, with no hazards of bends or oxygen poisoning 
to prevent him from plumbing unheard-of depths. 

With this all-metal dress and a well-equipped salvage 
vessel, representatives of the Tritonia Corporation made a 


*See also Deep Diving Is Dangerous, but—, by Captain Craig, in the 
February, 1938, Rorarian. 
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Deep-Sea Diving 
Has By-Products 


search for the Lusitania. To locate the wreck they used 
an echo finder ... an electric instrument which dis- 
charges an impulse from the ship’s bottom toward the 
sea floor and then records on a graph the time required 
for the echo to return. It sounds fantastic, but they 
actually see with sound. 

With this instrument, and the 
aid of Irish fishermen who had 
watched the Lusitania sink, the 
Tritonia Corporation located 
the wreck. That was late in 
October, 1935. Its diver went 
down in Tritonia gear and 
walked on the wreck. The cur- 
rent sweeping past the spot was 
a handicap, as was the restricted 
movement on the diver’s part, 
owing to the clumsy mobility of 
the gear. He walked about 30 
feet, reported as to the size of 
plates and rivets, stated the hull 
was remarkably clear of sea 
growth, and came up. No man 
has been down since. 

I was visiting in London 
when the Tritonia Corporation 
called me to Glasgow. They 
wanted to know if we could 
make a motion picture of their 
proposed Lusitania salvage operations. The possibilities 
of such a film fired my imagination. But there were 
problems to solve ... grave ones that had to do with 
lost divers in the wreck, suitable lighting, cameras to 
withstand water pressure at over 300 feet, and, most ot 
all, communications and mobility. It seemed like the 
problems were insurmountable. * 

And then I recalled a little experiment that Campbell 
had once made with a pet sea bass he kept in a glass 
tank aboard the yacht. Every day he used to feed the 
bass a minnow. As soon as the bass saw him approach, 
it would swim around actively and gobble the minnow 
the moment it hit the water. One day, for fun, Campbell 
separated the tank into two compartments by lowering 
a piece of plate glass, shutting the bass in one end. He 
put the minnowin the other end. The bass flashed savagely 
toward the minnow, hit the glass, and was baffled. Again 
and again the bass struck at the minnow, and each time 
he hit his nose. After hours of futile effort he went to 
his corner and sulked. He was thoroughly sold on the 
fact that business was bad. Then we removed the glass 
partition. The minnow swam all about the bass, and the 
bass now refused to strike at it. He had been complete'y 
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convinced that recovery was not just around the corner. 






























It occurred to me, recalling this little incident, that 
maybe that was what had been wrong with deep-sea 
diving. No one had made a stab at overcoming the 
hazards. Possibly there was an answer to the problems. 
If we could find it, there was a world of work on the 
sea floor. We could open up a new field of economic 
endeavor. Lost wealth of ages ago could be recovered. 





The rewards would be far beyond our most ambitious 
dreams. 

I returned to America in a haze of figures, plans, ideas, 
and ambitions. Lighting was the first problem. The 
British, French, and German engineers had said it 
couldn’t be done. No one had ever been able to keep 
water out of connections; bulbs wouldn’t stand the pres- 
sure; sockets leaked easily. Yet I recalled the Sorima 
Company had used lights on their salvaging of the Egypt 
when they recovered over 8 million dollars in gold. But 
they had used cases for their lights. They were clumsy 
and heavy and divers couldn’t handle such cases. 


I. WE WERE to explore the Lusitania’s interior, it 
would mean we would have to use lightweight equip- 
ment. We would have to have 60,000 watts of light down 
there if we wanted to make motion pictures. The prob- 
lem seemed the hardest of all to solve. I put it before 
General Electric experts—and within 32 days we had the 
lights. They withstand a pressure of 500 pounds per 
square inch. We put some of them in the hydraulic- 
pressure tank, ran the pressure up to 700 pounds per 
square inch, and blew the gaskets out of the tank—and 
the lights were still burning. That means we can use 
them in 1,500 feet of water, and possibly deeper. 

The bulbs are made of a special pyrex glass, are of 
5,000-watt capacity, burn at 100 volts (to allow for the 
drop in line voltage due to the depth), and are filled 
with 60 percent nitrogen and 40 percent argon gas; 


Built for Lusitania salvage photographic opera- 
tions was this 5,000-watt undersea lamp (held by 
author, top)... . Echo finder (right) for measuring 
ocean depths. ... The Lusitania (below) in 1915. 
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there are no sockets, the insulated wires running directly 
into the bulb through a rubber plug attached to the bulb 
base under terrific pressure. 

We knew aluminum would be most efficient for re- 
flectors. But the chemical reaction of aluminum to sea 
water Causes it to decompose. An electrical chemical 
process has been developed which makes aluminum im- 
pervious to the action of salt water. This process is called 
Alzak, and the reflectors we now use are as brilliant as 
mirrors, the hard Alzak surface also protecting the softer 
surface of the metal against abrasions and scratching. 

And then there was the problem of diving mobility 
inside the wreck. There is a 2'4-knot current sweeping 
across the Lusitania’s grave. A diver with lines to him 
would require so much weight, just to hold him on the 
wreck and counteract the “bellying” of his lines, that he 
would be greatly handicapped and could barely move. 
Again, if he got inside the wreck and the salvage ship 
should suddenly shift, the drag on his lines might break 
them. Even though this hazard were removed by using 
metal lines, the diver would be ever conscious of his 
danger, and the mental hazard would slow him up. 
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When salvage operations are begun on the Lusi- 
tania off the Irish coast, the centers of ae- 
tivity will be aboard the Orphir (above) and 
312 feet below the water's surface with Captain 
Craig (shown here with Max Gene NodAl, record 
diver) as he directs the motion-picture filming. 
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To get away from line trouble, I recalled a story I had 
once written about a diver who used air bottled... 
steel cylinders full of compressed air carried on his back 
and connected to the dress by a short hose, instead of the 
usual air pipe from the surface. Max Gene Nohl and | 
had discussed such a diving dress supplied with air bot- 
tles during the Summer of 1935 when we were working 
on the wreck of the John Dwight off Cuttyhunk. I had 
used such an air-bottle dress once off Mexico to enable me 
to cut my lines for a picture stunt and safely reach the sur- 
face without suffocating. This air-supply idea seemed 
our answer. It would get rid of the air line, at least. 


¢ WENT to Milwaukee, Wisconsin, which was Gene’s 
home, and there we talked over designs and experimented 
in flooded quarries. In the Fall of 1936, we set our plans, 
and by the Spring of 1937 had constructed a self-con- 
tained diving gear which entirely eliminated the neces- 
sity of air pipe. Into this dress we built all the improve- 
ments we had dreamed about, which, in our opinion, the 
standard diving dress lacked. 

We overcame the tiring problem of dressing the diver. 
(Ordinarily it requires two tenders to aid the diver, and 
during the process the diver must support the weight of a 
heavy breastplate, helmet, lead shoes, and finally a 100- 
pound belt of lead.) On a hot day in the Tropics, I 
have seen divers faint from fatigue before they ever got 
into the water. 

In our gear we overcame this by making the dress in 
one piece and hanging all weights to the helmet. The 
diver slips into the rubber canvas dress and stands under 
the helmet, which is suspended by a davit over his head. 
The helmet is lowered, the dress cuff is snapped to the 
helmet, the supporting harness is looped under the diver’s 
legs, and he is lifted off the deck into the water within 
60 seconds from the time he starts dressing. On the bot- 
tom he can unshackle the lowering line, and walk any- 
where he chooses. 

We improved the visibility by making the helmet with 
a 360-degree faceplate. Our heads are enclosed in a 
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helmet with a circular window. There is no refraction 
of light, and no “blind spot.” Into the helmet we built 
depth gauges, pressure gauges, a compass, watch, micro- 
phone, and even a container for liquid food—in case a 
diver remains down so long he feels fatigued. The air 
supply is contained in three air bottles attached to the 
diver’s back and is sufficient for 23 hours in shallow water 
and 15 hours in 300 feet of water. He breathes the same 
air again and again, the carbon-dioxide 
gas being removed by his exhaling 
through a soda lime compound. Thus 
there are no exhaust bubbles to attract 
sharks, and no danger of blowing up. 
The chances of squeezing are eliminated 
to a minimum. 

Since we were using air compressed in 
these bottles at 3,500 pounds per square 
inch, we thought, “Why not eliminate 
oxygen poisoning by reducing oxygen 
content?” 

It was a new idea. But we found it 
difficult to get compressed air with re- 
duced oxygen pressure. Then we began 
experimenting with other gases. 

Finally we hit upon helium. It is an 
inert gas and can be breathed without ill 
effects. We mixed helium with oxygen 
and discovered we had an excellent arti- 
ficial atmosphere. Helium does not sat- 
urate the tissues to the extent that nitro- 
gen does; it is a much lighter gas, coming out of tissue 
about seven times faster than nitrogen. That would 
mean we could reduce the decompression time to one- 
seventh of what we gave ourselves for compressed air 
(nitrogen-oxygen). We tried it first on guinea pigs. It 
worked. After 30 days, we found that the pigs were 
healthier, more robust, larger, and freer from petty ill- 
nesses, like colds and nervousness, than were the pigs 
which had not been subjected to the helium-oxygen tests. 


as we tried it on ourselves. Gene Nohl, Dr. End, 


of Marquette Medical School, and I entered the Milwau- 
kee County Hospital recompression chamber on June 6, 
1937, and for the first time Nohl and I breathed helium 
under pressure. We came out in two minutes of decom- 
pression, whereas the Navy decompression time for com- 
pressed air said 47 minutes for the same depth. That 
meant that in actual practice we could decompress in 
approximately 1/24 the time called for by the compressed- 
air (nitrogen-oxygen) tables. 

Instead of having a prospective 54-hour decompression 
time for a dive on the Lusitania, we could breathe this 
helium-oxygen atmosphere and come up in possibly less 
than 30 minutes! 

We found our blood agglutinated very rapidly under 
pressure. In experimenting with diving pressure and 
nonagglutination drugs, doctors believe that quite likely 
they are on the track of a treatment and possible cure for 
hemophilia, the dread bleeding disease. 





Gauges, microphone, com- 
pass, all are arranged on 
a panel built inside this 
Craig NoAl diving helmet. 
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We found that head colds would disappear with 


n 30 
minutes after breathing rich oxygen mixtures uncer pres 
sure. Evidently the nascent oxygen in the atmosphere 
released other molecules of oxygen in the tissues, ste! 
ing them, and killing the cold germs. We follow a health 
diet when we have much diving to do—that may help 
some. 

And one day when on the water, I found seasickness 
was overcome by breathing rich oxygen 
mixtures under pressure. Again nascent 
oxygen, the very breath of life, was prob 
No longer do we fe 


mal de mer when hanging on the decom 


ably responsible. 


pression stage, bouncing up and dow 
like in an elevator while the sh p rolls 
above. You who have hung over the rail 
on a stormy sea know the discomfort 
But did you ever think of the “fun” you 
might have inside a diving dress with n 
rail to hang over! 

Our last and most baffling problem was 
The air 
took care of the air line, but the telephon« 


We had 


thought of radio, but figure as we did, 


that of communication. bottles 


cable still seemed a necessity. 


we couldn't find an engineer who would 


admit a radio-wave signal could be trans 
mitted through water. 
Then one day I met that brilliant young 

radio engineer Fred Link, of New York 
City. He showed us how We could construct a trans 
mitter so small it could be fitted into the helmet of the 
diving dress. Power was carried in a belt of dry-cell bat 
teries around our waists—I1S80 volts of it. The Craig-Nohl 
dress then became a miniature broadcasting and recei 
station. If just 1/100,000 of the signal reached th picl up 
disk hung from the salvage ship above, the voice coul 
be amplified and rebroadcast to all the world. 

It meant we could broadcast from the wreck itself 
actually tell the people seated in their homes before their 
radios what we saw down there. They would be abl 
to hear our footfall on steel plates, the hammers b« ; 
a way into the hull, our exclamations of surprise id 
when we found the gold. 

We would be able to toll th ship's bell, for all the 
world to hear . and remember the dread tragedy. 
Public opinion would be aroused. Possibly the spirit of 
those who lost their lives on the Lusttania might to 


the air waves into the hearts of men who today hold the 


world’s peace in their hands. I influence in such 


thoughts there be, surely they will bear heavily 
of world peace. 
And when the whole story ol the Lusitania is writt 


I believe the idventure, the real romance of th 


will be in the medi i] research work the probl 
diving have inspired. 

So possibly the sinking of that proud mistré 
sea will turn a hand to some humanitarian go 


the pain of the memory of that tragedy. 
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The Spanish Were Here First 





By Elmer I. Peterson 


Formerly Editor Better Homes and Gardens 


ALIFORNIA is so Spanish that if you’re a new- 
comer you will feel the need of a supply of pesos and a 
Spanish dictionary to get around. But—a week, a day, 
an hour, and presto! <A bit of old Castile has seeped into 
your blood and you belong! 

A Pennsylvania Irishman and former member of the 
Los Angeles Rotary Club, John Steven McGroarty, wrote 
the play that was used annually for many years by the 
Spanish mission of San Gabriel, one of the most famous 
in California. The Syrians at Los Angeles hold fiestas, 
along with Yankees, Germans, and other serape- and 
mantilla-clad Californians from Missouri and Ohio. 

Once you're Spanish-conscious, you'll realize that a 
whole vocabulary of glamorous Spanish words, such as 
sombrero, coyote, rodeo, riata, tamales, and canyon, colors 
conversation all the way from San Diego to Keokuk, 
lowa. Footprints of Basque and Castilian conquistadors 
are found in Colorado, Montana, Nevada, along the Rio 
Grande, and beside the Spanish Trail from El Paso, 
Texas, to St. Augustine, Florida. 

The writer, a native Iowan of Swedish parentage, was 
born between Palo Alto and Cerro Gordo counties, and 
attended college in Kansas, where a Swedish professor 
dug up’a coat of mail left by the Spaniards in 1541 at a 
place now named Coronado Heights. The Paseo Park- 
way, in Kansas City, Missouri—but why go on? 


x “4 
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... Which is another 
way to say, as 1938 
Convention-goers 
will find, California 
clings fondly to its 
rich Hispanic legacy. 


As far as California is concerned, the Spanish were here 
first. Y tanto! Which is—what you Americanos say— 
“and how!” . 

Of course, if you want to get technical, you can raise 
endless argument. Columbus or the Vikings did or didn't 
discover America. The Chinese may have visited the 
Golden Gate via the Aleutian Islands 1,000 years ago. 
Sir Francis Drake proves by his diary that he landed on 
the upper California coast, near Mike’s lobster house, in 
1579, claimed it, and named it “Nova Albion.” Sir 
Francis left a plate, recently found near San Francisco, 
in which he asserted the sovereignty of his queen, 
Elizabeth. 

It is amazing to think of a comparatively small nation 
like Spain leaving such a profound, far-flung, and per- 
manent imprint on South America, Central America, 
Mexico, the West Indies, and the western, southwestern, 
and southern parts of the United States. There is some- 
thing uncanny about it in California, for the total white 
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population never exceeded 3,500 up to the time it passed 
from Spanish control, and of these whites, not all were 
Spanish. Now there are nearly 7 million! 

It gets you. When I first came to San Gabriel a few 
months ago, it was a place to buy oranges. Now I realize 
it is drenched with tradition, and I go mooning around 
the old mission, poking among the recently uncovered 
soap vats, ovens, and cooking caldrons, where Father 
Junipero Serra and his priests, several years before the 
Revolutionary War, taught the untidy, half-starved, fre- 
quentiy naked Indians to wash themselves, and quit 
grasshoppers and acorns in favor of good fruit, bread, 
and tortillas. I gaze at a group of paintings in the same 
old mission—the Stations of the Cross—made by Indian 
neophytes with vegetable and earth dyes in olive oil, laid 
on sailcloth from a Spanish ship, and learn that they are 
appraised at 144 million dollars, but not purchasable. 

Then I visit other venerable missions—San Juan Capis- 
trano, Santa Barbara, San Luis Obispo, Santa Clara, 
Dolores in San Francisco—each with its inestimable 
treasure of art, vestments, documents, and museum pieces, 
and learn that the 21 of them, spaced at least a good 
day’s foot journey apart for the old toil-bowed padres, 


In the front ranks, with the soldiers Ortega, Costanso, 
Fages, and Rivera, trudged Fathers Crespi and Géme: 
The soldiers were sore and disillusioned, for they found 
no mines of gold and silver such as colored the hopef 
tales of Cortés, Cabeza de Vaca, Coronado, Vizcaino, and 
others who began in 1541 to attempt northern explora 
tions out of New Spain, as Mexico was then called. The 


padres, however, saw visions of unsearchable riches. 


R. MORE than two centuries, Spain, with amazing 
pertinacity and enterprise, had sent her stoutest men 
northward, by ship or overland trails, but disaster, disease, 
and discouragements had halted or smashed the expedi 
tions, one after another. California was known, and even 
It was 


named, but not conquered. a matter of Welt 


Politik, for England was threatening the sea power ol 
Spain, and sent Drake and Cavendish on semipiratical 
raids on Spanish shipping. 

There were two well-defined halves to the final suc 
cessful colonization. One was military; the other, religio 
industrial. The military branch established presidios 
(garrisons) to protect the colonists from hostile Indians 
and from the menace of rival nations. The missions not 


only converted the Indians to Christianity and 
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Photos: (above) Wide World; (right) Californians, Inc. 


A mosaic of varied scenes reflects the heritage of the 
Golden State. Gay fiestas lend color and charm... . 
Ghost towns, once booming mining cities, stare va- 
cantly out of deserts. . . . Missions—there are a score. 
A San Francisco landmark is Mission Dolores (right). 


are like the beads of a rosary, and the connecting thread, 
a primitive Indian trail, was called El] Camino Real de la 
Santa Cruz—the Royal Highway of the Holy Cross. It 
lives and throbs a new tempo, for it is Highway 101 from 
San Francisco to San Diego. 

El Camino Real was the potent highway, made straight 
in the desert for the God of Junipero Serra and the 
salt-seasoned and wilderness-ttoughened Gaspar de Por- 
tola, then governor of Lower California, whose crew of 
63 was scourged with scurvy, cholera, starvation, and 
thirst, and had to live on mule meat for weeks, but finally, 
in 1769, saw the bay now called San Francisco. It took 
38 days to make the journey from San Diego; now it can 
be made between dawn and dusk of a Summer day. 





taught them to read, sing, and play musical in 
struments, but also put them to work in communal 
projects, producing food, forging tools, nails, and 
utensils, building houses, weaving, constructing 
irrigation projects. 

Just a few days before the American Declaration 
of Independence was signed, through the labors ot 
José Joaquin Moraga a presidio was started in San 
Francisco—June 27, 1776, to be exact. White set 
tlers were here to stay. 

After the were 


rough edges of pioneering 
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smoothed, there began the golden age of the Spanish 


occupation—a glamorous era of huge land grants, with 
brilliant social life at the garrisons and the larger ranches, 
and thus all California became saturated with the warm 
traditions of the dons and grandees. One of the most 
famous of the Spanish land grants was that given to Luis 
Peralta. It was later divided into Oakland, Berkeley, 
Alameda, and a The United States 


in those days was a vague, far-off myth. The Spaniards 


few other towns. 


called it “Boston.” 

When Mexico declared her independence of Spain in 
1821, she took over Alta California, as the present State 
was called. There was a series of Mexican governors, 
beginning with Argitiello, whose tombstone, at Mission 
Dolores in San Francisco, I saw just a few days ago. 


An- 


other outstanding governor was Pio Pico, who was the 


One of the greatest of the governors was Figueroa. 


original Los Angeles booster, since he moved his capital 
after 
were 


there. Important Los Angeles streets are named 
both. Under the 12 Mexican there 
revolutions and internal disorders, and the missions were 
Neverthe- 


governors 


secularized, some of them being abandoned. 
less, the influence of Father Junipero Serra and his band 
of helpers, and his successor, Father Lasuén, is imperish- 
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able, and all Californians, regardless of race or religion, 
pay highest tribute to their devotion, courage, and in- 
dustry, for these devout industrialists laid the foundation 
of California’s civilization. It is fortunate that the mis- 
sions were rescued and rehabilitated before it was too late. 
Now you may see them, almost precisely as they appeared 
150 years ago. 


Tu United States’ war with Mexico in 1846 pro- 
vided an excuse for the Americans to throw off Mexican 
authority. By this time the San Francisco, Sacramento, 
and Santa Clara districts were fairly well colonized by 
non-Spanish and non-Mexican settlers, most conspicuous 
of whom was John Augustus Sutter, who built a fort at 
Sacramento in 1839, and owned land where the gold was 
found which led to the grandiose stampede of the "49-ers. 

It may have been only a coincidence, but the explorer 
General John C. Frémont happened to be in California 
in 1846 all ready to fight the Mexicans. At first, 
few weeks, there was an independent republic with the 
famous “Bear Flag” as its symbol, but after a number of 
battles, the American flag was raised by General Frémont, 
and California was an American territory. 

No wonder California is drenched with tradition and 
romance! You who will come out here next Summer just 
for Rotary’s Convention at San Francisco (June 19-24), 
can’t imagine what you'll miss. 

Now, after 80 years, I followed the footsteps of my 
father, who was in the Gold Rush, from San Francisco 
to Stockton and into the Mother Lode country—to San 
Andreas, Mokelumne Hill, Angels Camp—and this gave 
another indescribable thrill. This was the country of 
Mark Twain’s famous Jumping Frog of Calaveras 
County, and of Bret Harte’s sagas. As you close your 
eyes, in San Francisco, you may visualize the scene 
around the Bay and over the mountain range, and under- 
stand why so many famous writers gathered here—as 
related by “Billy” Phelps in the November Rorartan. 

Just over the hills and a valley, at Hangtown, Angels 
Camp, Columbia, Roaring Camp, Jimtown, Poverty Flat, 
Whiskey Slide, Dogtown, Scratch Gulch, and Squabble- 
town, the ghosts of 
swashbucklers who 
into the mountains from every- 
where, following the strike on 
Sutter’s great land holdings, 
which proved only a curse to 
him, for he could not regulate 
or withstand the human flood, 
and he finally lost all, dying in 
poverty. 

Columbia, now a phantom 
village of a few old-timers, lost 
the capital honor to Sacramento 
by two votes, after washing 87 


for a 


hover 
boomed 


“The Royal Highway of the 
Holy Cross,” once trod by 
the padres,is now“No.101.” 
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million dollars from around the gaunt white rocks that 
now stand among twisted scrub-oaks, brooding like tomb- 
stones over dead glory. 

In this uproarious country, mad with the excitement 
of riches to be sluiced out of river gravel and gulch, 
murder and theft became so fashionable that “Commit- 
tees of Vigilance” uprose to dispense 
crude “people’s justice” with loops of 
hemp, until the legislature and courts 
could ascertain the score. Joaquin 
Murieta, the bandit, and Lola Mon- 
tez, the glamorous stage beauty, were 

part of this mad scene, together 
ladies of the night, 


Thus 


came the second great period in the 


with gamblers, 
saloon keepers, and boomers. 


weird, 1,000-mile drama of California. 
Gradually forming out of the 


wealth, industry, religious founda- 
tions, and cultures of the two periods 
there has emerged a third climax— 
the modern California of fruit, 
flowers, cultural advancement, oil, 
motion pictures, radio, railroads, mo- 
tor highways, tennis champions, gar- 
gantuan bridges, scenic marvels. 

As you come from the east (you 


age : ith 
coming for Calif., with 


see, I'm taking your 


granted!), you have an opportunity men by these pr 
to make a grand swing to include whose kit 
some of the most beautiful, 
inspiring, and history-steeped scenes in the United States. 
You may follow the steps of Lewis and Clark or Jim 
Bridger through Yellowstone,* Glacier National Park, 
the Coeur d’Alene country, 
Sound and Mt. Rainier. You may travel the Columbia 
River Highway and to Mt. Hood, visit Crater Lake, and 
reverently take the paved aisles through the giant Red- 
wood cathedrals, with one of the new giant bridges and 
San Francisco as climax. 


Keepeing now na 


awe- 


Grand Coulee, to Puget 


‘Ben you may hit the trail toward the Mother Lode, 
or look down from the Skyline Drive on San Mateo 
peninsula and more sequoias, almost in San Francisco's 
outskirts, then to Monterey and Carmel with their allur- 
ing shore lines, Pebble Beach golf course, fantastic twisted 
cypresses and live oaks draped with Spanish moss, tower- 
ing forests echoing the crash of Pacific breakers. 

You could traverse the Salad Bowl of America—rich 
flats and valleys of head lettuce, artichokes, endive, 
chicory, celery, tomatoes, and carrots, in the Santa Maria 
and Salinas districts: daily produce for 48 States. 

In any event, you may join paths and follow the ro- 
mantic Mission Trail to Los Angeles, wonder city, with 
its Hollywood legend, its long avenues of palms, pepper 
trees, and eucalyptus—its oranges and oil, its rapidly 
developing radio capitai, and sunny beaches that stretch 
in almost unbroken line from Pismo to San Diego. 


*See Miss Yellowstone of Perpetual Charm, by Gale Blosser, Tue 
Rorartan, December, 1937. 
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Sir Francs Drake's 
which he claimed 
The inscription on t 


whose king and peop! 


he plaque. which ts believed to be authe eads R 
men by these presents, Ivne 1 l i by the grace f God and the 1 fH 


Starting back, you may cross Mojave or Death Valley 
pausing at Boulder Dam, Bryce Canyon, Zion, Grand 
Canyon, Painted Desert, the ancient city of Santa Fe 
irlsbad Caverns: ot 
Salt Lake and Salt 


But back to California. 


perhaps veering southward to the C 
you may preter to go by way of 


Lake City 11 miles away. 


Photo: A 


“Plate of Brasse” found two years ago near San Rafael, 
“this king peome” for his queen in 1579 


usually in the Fall, practically the whole 


fiestas. The 


Every year, 
State breaks out in a rash of glamour of 
Its ancient knighthood is evident in the gallant caballeros 
some ot them, for instance, 


Senoritas 


on prancing blooded horses 
at Santa Barbara, bred for this special purpose. 
some of them named Schultz or Olson, decked in man 


tillas, dance with their partners on the roped-off streets, 


t 


and a serious interlude is provided by cowled and somber 
gowned frailes of the missions, possibly impersonated by 
Presbyterians. There are guitars and tinkling mandolins, 
the dancing of mad boleros. A lineal descendant of some 
old Spanish family is king for a week. 

Gold plus sea plus West equals romance, spiced with 
oranges, mountain peaks, palms, fowers, cinema, Spanish 
Let’s go Spanish for a while! Let's 


sauce, and big trees. 


put on our roll-brimmed sombreros and tight pantaloons 


and red sashes, and carry a guitar, and perhaps sing 
Estrellita or Toreador. 
“Hasta la vista 


and call each other amigos, 


, eB] li ha ae 
Let's SaV, buenos dias when 


we meet, and !’ when we part. We may 
eat enchiladas and frijoles, 
instead of “Lahs Ann 


and learn to say “Los On-hay-lace” 


jeleez.” We may also figure out why La Jolla IS pro 


Hoya,” 


tarry long enough and hay 


and other interesting things, if we 


Every other town 


nounced “La 
e pati nee. 
every other street sign has a Strange Hispanic name, 
even though the population may be composed entirely of 
For the 


Irish, French, Norwegian, or Yankee families. 


Spanish were here first. Y tanto! 
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“Mr. Huckleby beams, fiendishly, while you 
attempt to establish the stranger’s identity.” 


A Victim Looks at Huckleby Fever 


By Chet Johnson 


HOUSANDS of Huckleby Fever sufferers who 
never have contracted that dread disease may swoon from 
astonishment when they learn that George W. Huckleby, 
Jr., tor whom the fever was named, (1) did not discover 
it, (2) has done nothing to combat it, and (3) does not 
to this day realize that he has it. 

Every man in public, business, or professional life 
knows at least one Huckleby Fever Addict. Since it 
appears in the same form in everyone who has it, the 
quickest way to describe Huckleby Fever is to tell you 
what it has done to George W. Huckleby, Jr., its out- 
standing horriblé example. 

About once a week, Mr. Huckleby “barges” in on you 
without warning, towing what appears to be a total 
stranger. Mr. Huckleby gleefully tosses the stranger at 
you, accompanying the toss with a cryptic remark, like 
“Look who's here!” or “You remember this fellow, of 
course!” 

‘Then, without providing you even such a faint clue as 
a social security number or a dental chart, Mr. Huckleby 
steps back and beams, fiendishly, while you attempt to 
establish the stranger’s identity. Mr. Huckleby has The 
Fever. But you suffer trom it. 

My private Huckleby Fever Research Board believes 
that the malady traces back some 20 years to the epidemic 
that caused millions of otherwise calm Americans to go 
hog-wild. Their outbursts of maniacal rage were the 
result of answering telephones and hearing strange voices 


My 


demand, coo, or challenge, “Guess who this is!” 


Being clinical and other notes 
on the very sad case of a man 
stricken in the prime of life by 
a dread and little-known malady. 


HFRB is not positive, but has a sneaking conviction that 
the Huckleby Fever carriers of today are descendants of 
the “Guess Who This Is-ers” of that earlier era of terror. 

This, naturally, brings up the question: Is Huckleby 
Fever hereditary ? 

As to that, I am practically at sea. Neither I nor my 
technicians have been able to get acquainted with the key 
man in the Number 1 case. Old Mr. George W. Huc- 
kleby, Sr., refuses to let us give him the once-over in a 
scientific way. In fact, he positively refuses to come into 
the same city where George, Jr., lives until given assur- 
ance, guaranteed by a $10,000 bond, that his son has been 
completely cured. While this firm and uncompromising 
attitude is blocking our study of the heredity theory, | 
don’t blame the old man for feeling that way. 

Now, with a workable understanding of Huckleby 
Fever, you are fitted to delve into its more minute rami- 
fications. 

* * * 

Case History of Mr. George W. Huckleby, ]r.: 1 have 
known Mr. Huckleby since we were boys together. I 
never noticed anything particularly “screwy” about him 
until January 11, 1937. On that day he came into my 
office, followed by a fellow with buck teeth and a rather 
silly smile. Mr. Huckleby said, “Bill, look who’s here!” 

The fellow was a stranger to me. He didn’t seem to 
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recognize me, either. But, thinking I might know him, 
I did the only thing possible under the circumstances. 
“Well, well!” I said, and we shook hands. He said, 
“You're looking fine,” and I said so was he. 

“Neither of you has changed a bit, outside of putting 
on some lower chest,” said Mr. Huckleby. We laughed 
at that. I looked at Mr. Huckleby, hoping he’d perceive 
my predicament and mention this fellow’s name, or a 
part of it, at least. Mr. Huckleby simply stood there, 
rocking back and forth on his heels and seeming to be 
very pleased with the situation. 

“It’s fine to see you again,” I said to the stranger. 

“The same to you,” he said. 

“I knew you fellows would recognize each other the 
minute you saw each other!” crowed Mr. Huckleby. 

“Sure!” I said. 

“You bet!” said the other fellow. 

“I'd know you anywhere,” I said. 
“Me, too,” he said. 
“Well,” I said, “how are things going?” 

“Fine,” he said. “I guess I can’t complain.” 

“That's fine,” I said. 

“How are things with you?” he said. 

I told him they were fine, too, and he said that was 
fine. He crossed his arms and shifted his hat from one 
hand to the other. I had been standing on my left foot 
with the toe of the right dug gently into the floor, so I 
reversed this posture. Then the stranger uncrossed his 
arms and let them dangle, and put his hat back in the 
original hand, and I went back to standing on my left 
foot and nudging the floor with the toe of my right shoe. 

Mr. Huckleby continued to chew on his cigar and beam 
at us. My face began to feel stiff from grinning at ihe 
other fellow, and he was folding and unfolding and re- 
folding his arms so often I couldn’t keep up with him by 
crossing and recrossing my feet without looking like I 
Was trying to imitate Fred Astaire. Finally, in a desper 


ate attempt to promote something vaguely akin to nor- 
malcy, I said to Mr. Huckleby: 


“Well, George, how are things with you?” 


“Fine!” he said, and we all shifted again and glowed 


some more because of so much fineness in the world. 


“Say!” said Mr. Huckleby, glancing at his wrist wate! 


“I was supposed to meet a fellow up the street ten m 


utes ago! Excuse me if I run along. 


I guess the re 


a lot of things you two want to talk over, anyhow! 


Hi. dashed out and left me with the stranger. | 


like the time when I was standing at Broad and W 


Streets during the lunch hour and a big black wom 


handed me her two-months-old baby, then fainted 


was taken awav in an ambulance before I could hand tl 


baby to anvone. 


The stranger and I talked wildly about everyth 


from how things were looking a lot better to the Coro 


ii 


nation, and still we didn’t strike even a faint spark that 


would shed light on the question of who we were. 


last he left. 


An hour later I called up Mr. Huckleby and said: 


“Who was that 
doned here?” 

“Why, I thought you knew him!’ 
“That was Joe Schwartz! 


dairy back home when we were about two or three years 


fellow 


you d 


! 


1 


wo 
= 


ed 


His father 


old! And you didn't recognize Joe? 


over and ab. 


used to run the 


‘said Mr. Huckleby 


Well, neither did | 


when he came into my office earlier in the day. But 


thought you'd know him right off the bat!” 


After I hung up the phone, I got to thinking it over 


and I said to myself: 


‘That’s a heck of a way to do things!” 


At that time, of course, I didn’t do more than suspect 


Mr. Huckleby was afflicted with the fever that was t 


bear his name. 


While walking peacefully along the hall of the build- 


“ .. 1 heard his voice 


in 


the 


oute) 


offic €. 


In 


a 


panic | jumped into the drawer of a filing cabinet.” 
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ing where I have offices, I met Mr. Huckleby again. 
This was about a week after the incident which first 
revealed that he had The Fever. This time the face of 
the man with Mr. Huckleby seemed vaguely familiar. 
“Hey, Bill!” carolled Mr. Huckleby. “You know who 


this is, don’t you?” 


X. long as I was going to be washed up on another 
desert island, I determined to have the equivalent of a 
sardine-can key to keep me going. 

“You bet!” I said, and then I went on a verbal beach- 
combing tour: “How are you, John?” 

“Samuel,” he corrected me. 

“Of course it is, Sam!” I said, heartily. “Well, Sammy 
boy, have you been back to the old home town lately?” 

“Not for years,” he said, giving me a funny look. 

“Neither have I,” I said. “Well, Sam, you certainly 
don’t look much like the little hell-raiser you used to be!” 

“No?” 

“Tll say you don’t,” I said. “You used to be a pretty 
foxy kid with the girls, too! Still as partial to blondes 
as you were then?” 

“I really haven't time to...” he started to say. 

“Tl just bet you haven't!” I jeered good-naturedly. 
“One of these nights when I pick up your trail while 
you're half tight and whooping things up in some hot 
spot, I'll remind you of that!” 

“You most certainly may do so if such an occasion ever 
arises!” he said, in a pretty buffy way. “I’m afraid I 
must leave now.” 

Mr. Huckleby registered open jubilation over develop- 
ments. . 

“Come back here, you old walrus!” I shouted after 
Sam. “Don’t be so touchy!” but he didn’t even turn. 

“Who would have thought a rip-snorting kid like Sam 
Wilson would turn out so thin-skinned!” | commented to 
Mr. Huckleby. 

“Sam Wilson” ejaculated Mr. Huckleby, with vast 
surprise. “Why, that isn’t Sam Wilson!” 

“Who is it?” I wailed. 

“Why, he’s just opened a private office a few doors from 
you; and the way you 
were ribbing, him, I 
thought you knew him!” 
said Mr. Huckleby. 

“Wow!” I howled. 
“Who is he?” 

“That’s Samuel J. Din- 
kleham, the new Chief 
Justice of the State Su- 
preme Court!” said Mr. 
Huckleby. “You have a 
case coming before him 
on appeal tomorrow 
morning, haven't you?” 

I had. And although 
the ruling of the court 
was not based on either 
the law or the evidence 
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in the case, I am broadminded enough to admit that I, 
too, would have thrown out the appeal had I been Mr. 
Chief Justice Dinkleham. 

Now there was not the shadow of a doubt that Mr. 
Huckleby had been “born that way” or, as we know what 
it is, that he was a Huckleby Fever carrier. I was 
haunted night and day, never knowing when I might 
suffer another of his attacks. Every time my secretary 
said someone was waiting to see me, I prayed it might 
be a delegation of escaped lepers and not Mr. Huckleby. 

On February 14, 1937, I heard his voice in the outer 
office. In a panic I jumped into the drawer of a filing 
cabinet and endeavored to slide it shut. Mr. Huckleby, 
however, came in at that moment and dragged me out. 

“Look who just blew into town!” he cried, proudly, 
indicating, as usual, a stranger. Mr. Huckleby saw to 
it that we shook hands and mumbled, “Well, well, well!” 
in the regulation manner, before he retired to a neutral 
corner to let us fight it out as best we could. I tried for 
a knockout at the start. 

“Your name has slipped my mind for the moment,” I 
said, “although I remember your face.” 

“They called me ‘Fat’ when I was a kid,” he came back. 

“Oh, yes, ‘Fat!’ Sure, ‘Fat!’” was the best I could do. 
“Well, you’ve dropped a lot of weight since then.” 

“That’s right,” he said. “Well, those were the days!” 

“You said it,” I said. 


: ‘ E sparred, clinched, missed uppercuts and swings 


for half a dozen rounds. Time after time both of us 
looked appealingly at Mr. Huckleby, hoping he would 
call it off. He did nothing but smile and grunt occasion- 
ally. I gave this “Fat” everything I had and he did the 
same to me. At last we were so groggy and discouraged 
we simply quit, and yelled as if in one voice: 

“Say, who the dickens are you, anyway?” 

Mr. Huckleby registered amazement. 

“Why, Bill!” he said to me, in an aggrieved manner. 
“Don’t you remember ‘Fat’ Hinklebein? He was one 
of our gang when we were kids!” 

“I never saw him before in my life!” I screamed. 

“And I never saw him before, 
either!” yOwled Mr. Hinklebein. 

“Of course you didn’t!” surmised 
Mr. Huckleby. “I remember now! 
. . . Why, you couldn’t have known 
each other! . . . Bill, you left town 
two years before ‘Fat’ moved in!” 

* * * 

Report on Attempt Made to Cure 
Mr. George W. Huckleby, Jr., of 
Disease Known As Huckleby 
Fever: 

My condition was so bad on Feb- 
ruary 19, 1937, that I went to Grand 
Central Station and asked for a one- 
way ticket to either Molokai or 
Devil’s Island. While I was arguing 
with the [Continued on page 58| 
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New Rules for 
Stock Markets 


By Albert W. Atwood 


This statement aims to outline 
and clarity the chiet issues to 


which regulation has given rise. 





FEW YEARS ago when Congress set up ma 
chinery for regulating the stock markets of the United 
States, it was not dealing with a subject that concerns 
only a few hundred thousand traders in stocks; it had 
in mind, rather, the interests of 10 million investors the 
world over. Fully this many people have a direct stake 
in the market. They do not trade “in and out,” but the 
prices at which they value their holdings are enormously 
affected by the behavior of the markets, and especially by 
one of the largest of all such places—the New York Stock 
Exchange.* 

It is almost inconceivable, for example, that any reader 
of this magazine can remain untouched by the fluctua 
tions on the Exchange. Not that readers of Tut Rotarian 
are speculatively minded; far from it. But no person of 
the slightest possible accomplishment in the professions 
or of the least substance in business can remain wholly 
unaffected when the stocks listed on the New York Stock 
Exchange decline in price an aggregate of nearly 25 bil- 
lion dollars in a period of six months, as they did prior 
to February of this year. 

Vast price movements of this kind penetrate and pet 
meate into every nook and cranny of the structure of 
modern life. What effect does such a decline have upon 
buying power? Has it a barometric function; does it 
indicate a recession or a depression in business? If not, 
what, then, is its cause? 

All these and a thousand other questions might be 
asked. What we are concerned with here are not the 
answers to these enormously Important inquiries, nor the 
almost equally significant question of whether the policy 
of regulation adopted by Congress is a Wise Or UNWISe 
one. This is simply a review of facts and opinions on 
the subiect which may be practical and helpful to the 
reader. 

In 1933 and 1954, two pieces of related legislation—the 
Securities Act and the Securities Exchange Act—were 
passed by Congress; pursuant thereto a Federal agency, 


the Securities and Exchange Commission (SEC), was 
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set up. Previously there had been no Federal regulation 
of the stock markets. Naturally, the States had police 
power over them, but, owing to the interstate nature of 
the business, this had been but sparingly exercised. 

The purpose of the Acts was partly to prevent an ex- 
cessive use of credit to finance speculation, and to this 
end the Federal Reserve Board was given authority to 
fix the margins which brokers should require of their 


customers, and this has been done. 


i. ADDITION, the Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission was given authority to carry out other objectives 
of the Acts 
through the 
securities through misrepresentation; to place adequate 


namely, to prevent exploitation of the public 
sale of unsound, fraudulent, and worthless 


information before the investor; and to see that the mMar- 
ket places are free from abuses, especially manipulation. 

Thus far there has been no dispute or criticism in con- 
nection with the Commission’s prosecution of the vendors 
of worthless securities and very little as regards its pub- 
licity requirements for the registration of legitimate se- 
curities. Nor have its efforts to eliminate manipulation 
from the market met with disapproval. 

Under the law, various restrictions have been placed 
upon directors, officers, and other “insiders” in corpora- 
tions as regards the purchase and sale of their own stock, 
and some authorities believe the effect has been to make 
for unstable and disorderly 
stock markets. The same 
authorities also hold that 
like results have come from 
the action of the Federal 
Reserve Board in fixing 
margins at too high and in- 
flexible a point. 

All this is very important 
technically, but it is not the 
point of greatest general 
public interest, which is 
that the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission con- 
ceives of itself as the inves- 


bs 


tors’ advocate. It says that — 


“this great mass of inves- ie , 
London's Stock Exchange 


(right) looked down on 
this anxious throng as 
news of the Wall Street 
“crash” of 1929 came in. 


tors, the general investing 
public, is often without rep- 
resentation unless we take 
up their cause. In many 
cases . . . powerful groups 
wrestle for control, for power, for profit, and in each of 
these cases we must stand between as the investors’ ad- 
vocate. Should our first consideration be the income of 
brokers? Obviously not. Should our first consideration 
be the welfare of the professional trader? Obviously not. 
Our first consideration should be the investor.” 

Starting at this point the Commission attacks the com- 


monly held idea that a large volume of stock trading 
necessarily makes for a liquid market. There can be no 
insurance, Chairman William O. Douglas, of the Com- 
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mission points out, against the risks of loss inevitable in 
any market. But the stock-market scales “must be tam- 
perproof, with no concealed springs—and there must be 
no laying on of hands. It is essential that no element of 
the casino be allowed to intrude and that all such ele- 
ments be obliterated.” 

Coming down to details, the Commission has criticized 
the practice of a good many brokers in being dealers also 
for their own account. More recently, and of more direct 
interest to the public at large, the attacks of the Commis- 
sion have been levelled at “professional” trading in gen- 
eral. This raises the question of whether trading by 
members of the Stock Exchange on their own account is 
excessive and represents an artificial force stimulating or 
accentuating price fluctuations. 

Chairman Douglas adduces figures in support of his 
contentions. During a recent period of abnormal activity, 
members of the Exchange accounted for 30 percent of 
all trading in five leading stocks. In 35 trading days, 
20 members alone accounted for 16 percent and 13 per- 
cent, respectively, of the trading in United States Steel 
common and General Motors common. 

The Commission accuses the Exchange members, and 
more particularly the “specialists,” of either creating the 
daily price fluctuations or else contributing materially to 
their severity. “There has always been a tendency upon 
the part of the professional trader to accentuate a declin- 

ing market by selling 
short for speculative profit 
at a time when public 
distress adds a factor of 
demoralization.” In one 
active stock on a partic- 
ular day it was found that 
46 percent of the short 
selling was by professional 
traders. 

Finally, the Commis- 
sion asks whether the 
stock exchanges are not 
attempting to feed too 
many mouths. Should 

*they attempt to provide a 
livelihood for their pres- 
ent huge memberships? 
The Commission suggests 
that a remedy might lie in 
having the exchanges 
managed, not so much by 

their own members, after the fashion of a private club, 
but by “those who have a clearer public responsibility” 

—that is, by full-time official administrators who are not 

themselves professional traders in stocks. 

All this constitutes a very interesting, indeed a rather 
picturesque, indictment of the stock market. But it can- 
not be accepted as the whole story. The management of 
the Exchange is the product of a long, evolutionary proc- 
ess, which has-no doubt resulted in a flexible and respon- 


Parisian traders meet 
in the Bourse (left), 
famed stock exchange 
and familiar landmark. 
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Charles R. Gay is round 
ing out his third year 
as president of the New 
York Stock Exchange... 
which in 1792, a mural 
(right) reveals, first met 
under Wall Street's trees. 


As long as the Exchange remains a private club, believe 
its supporters, it can discipline, and frequently does dis- 
cipline, its own members far more promptly and effec 
tively than is possible through any other known process. 
On the other hand, it may well be that the Exchange 
needs more of a full-time management. This is a minor 
point as far as the average investor is concerned. A com 
mittee appointed by the Exchange’s president has recently 
recommended a drastic reorganization of the Exchange, 
including a salaried president in administrative control, 
as well as the election to its board of governors of three 
representatives of the public at large and of a number of 
brokers from other parts of the country in addition to 
those from New York City. 

It is quite possible that the stock exchanges do try to 
provide a livelihood for too many professionals; on this 
point no one can be certain. Nor do we have any way 
of knowing definitely that the professional traders add 
to the instability of the market. Just as plausible an argu- 
ment can be made out to the effect that they make for 
stability. 

To begin with, it is presumed that the professionals are 
among the better-informed speculators who take part in 
the market. Supposedly, speculation is useful, helpful, 
and steadying when engaged in by men who know what 
they are doing, who know enough to take only thos 
risks which they can afford, and who know how to act 
quickly in diffusing such risks if their calculations prove 
erroneous. 

In the second place, it is difficult to understand how the 
speculation of the professional trader who is a member 
of the stock exchange is any worse than that of the full or 
part time trader who pays commissions to a broke: 
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In one case, the speculator pays Co buy a sé 
come a “member”; in the other case, he pays com 
to brokers. Just where the distinction comes 


difficult to see. The Securities and Exchange 
' 


sion might be able to force a reduction in the n 


and activities of professional member traders, but it can 
have no authority over the hundreds of thousands of 
more or less professional speculators who are not mem 
bers of the exchanges. 

In the next place, it is by no means certain th 
selling is so much of an evil as the Commission 
It is subject to great abuses, no doubt, but it can be a 
stabilizing as well as an unstabilizing influenc [t 
gitimacy has been in unsettled dispute for gen 
many economists have always believed that 
sary to a large organized stock market. The S 
and Exchange Commission has recently greatly re | 
short selling, but whether this action will prevent d 
in the market, or whether it is wise to restrict ( 
without also restricting spe tlation for tl t 
vet be determined. 
B, THIS time the reader may have given uy 
follow such a confusing subj It cannot, unfe 
be anything but complicated. This is becaus 
definition of such terms as “investor” and “sp 
very difficult. The Securities and Exchange Comn on 
says it is the investors’ advo¢ But who or 
investor? The Commission has never said wl 
vestor 15S 

This marked element of uncertainty has | 
nized by several important observers. L Fall, \ 
throp W. Aldrich, chairman of [ Continuc n pace 59 
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OT LONG ago I was talking with an English girl 
who had spent last Summer on a so-called Western dude 
ranch. It was her first visit to the United States, and as 
she had heard so much about dude ranches, she wanted 
to sample one. She was disappointed. She didn’t like 
the way she had been regimented and ordered about, her 
time planned. She didn’t like her horse—a broken-down 
cow pony—or the way guests were taken out in herds on 


long expeditions, riding single file. She thought the cow- 
boys were fakes—that the whole thing was a fake. 

As a retired dude wrangler, one of the original ones, 
I could only sigh and suggest that perhaps she had picked 
the wrong. ranch. That possibly it hadn’t been what I 
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wouldveall a-dude ranch a; all; and that as going to a spective dude has more need to exercise care than ever 
dude ranch for the first time was something of am ex- before. The world—Americans are not singular in this 


til 





periment, it was always well to know what one was do- _ respect—loves what it thinks is a bonanza. No soonet 

ing. The only point on which I could have taken issue does a man succeed in a new enterprise than pretty soon 

with her—although I didn’t—was the cowboys. everyone who has failed in everything else goes int 
Real ranch or fake ranch, good owner or bad owner, Eventually things straighten out—as they will in 

the cowboys were probably all dude-ranching business. 

right to begin with and genuine. There are “dude ranches” all 


How they behaved at the moment, over the country, some of them 
By Struthers Burt : 


and how they dressed, and what excellent resorts in their own \ 





vay 
their attitude toward the dudes Novelist and Ranche: and some of them run by 
was, depended upon the attitude who know better. As a mer 

and experience of the man for ter of record, you can’t have 
whom they were working. No ranch, bad or good, can “ranch” east of the Mississippi. It’s like saying that you're 


afford to employ fake cowboys. On every ranch there — going to start a “plantation” on the outskirts of Deny 

are certain positions that only men of experience can fill. Colorado. “Ranch” is a Far-Western term and comes 

To the ignorant their jobs may look easy. They aren’t. — straight north from Mexico. It made no circuit through 
On my desk at the moment is a list of some 300 ranches the East on its way. A Maine farmer might as well « 

in Montana, Wyoming, Idaho, Oregon, Colorado, himself an hacendado. 


Nevada, Arizona, New Mexico, and Canada. If, look Dude ranching started in an odd fashion, and, lik« 


? 
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A pisturesque young industry, dude wrangling is emerging from its bonanza era to become an orderly business whi 
offers comfortable lodging ... lazy days or busy (as you wish)... treks over the rim... wide spaces ... hearty livin 





ing for’real dude ranches, you cut this list in half, you Topsy, it just grew. But the very oddness of that fash 


yu 


would probably come nearer the truth. But even then earmarked dude ranching at once as a bona-fide | 

you would have a bewildering variety of outfits, coun- The demand was there before the supply. And the d 

tries, local customs, and owners, not to mention owners’ mand has always been more than the supply. All 

wives... Somewhere in that reduced list is a ranch that time dude wranglers got into the business accid 

will suit you, no matter how meticulous may be your the way I did. You had a horse ranch or a cattle ranch 

requirements. or some } ind of a ranch, and sudde nly a lot ot. peo 
Just at present the dude business is going through a _ began to come to it, and, to your surprise, bein, 

phase shat overtakes all young businesses, and the pro- you saw hard, round, shining dollars, paid th 
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were due. The demand began in the late ’70s, when the 
dangér of being scalped faded ‘into.the distange, but the 
dude business, except for thefaton boys anda féw pio- 
neers, did not really begin until about 20 years ago. 

The Eaton boys, Howard and his brothers, were the 
first’ actual dude wranglers. They:named the business 

coined the word “dude” or,*rather, took an old word 
and gave it a new meaning. And, much to their aston- 
ishment, they were actually in the business. 

The Eaton boys had a big horse ranch up in the 
Dakotas. Howard, the oldest of the brothers, had come 
West in the ’70s. After a whilé’his two brothers joined 
him. The Eaton boys were brought up in Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania. They had hosts of friends, and a lot of 
those friends wanted to spend a Summer ona ranch. In 
time, the Eaton boys discovered they were losing more 
on their guests than they were making on their horses. 

Some of the guests suggested that they pay their own 
expenses. Finally, some of the guests suggested that they 
pay more than their expenses. And that’s the way the 
thing began. The Eaton family now has a well-known 
ranch in Wyoming. 

The dude business is based on the ineradicable, born- 
in-the blood desire of Americans, and of a number of 
Englishmen and Englishwomen, too, at some time in 


their lives to go ranching. And this desire is just as 














Get the picture . . . of 
yourself up there on 
the “nag’s” back? Cli- 
ents of dude ranches 
expect and get a bit 
of roughing it... such 
as in fording rivers. 


During roundup they'll 
put you to work on the 
range—and you'll like 
it. You'll sleep ina 


tent...and learn deep 
respect for the chuck 
wagon ...inwhich the 


cook caches the “grub.” 
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strong nowadays as ever; in fact, it has greatly increased. 

Ranches are “glamorous.” Well, so they are if they 
are the proper kind of ranches. And so’s the country 
they’re in. There’s nothing quite like that country; 
nothing quite like ranch life. Anyone who will find 
just the ranch and country he’s looking for will add 50 
percent to his chances for a new interest, 20 percent to 
his knowledge of people, and at least five years to his life. 

And remember this: A bona-fide dude ranch is always 
a bona-fide ranch. That is, it conducts some sort of ranch 
business apart from its dudes. The business was super 
imposed upon ranching, not ranching upon the business. 


A DUDE RANCH is not a Summer hotel or a Far- 
Western boarding house. It is not a tourist camp or a 
hunting lodge. The word “dude” has led to endless con- 
fusion, not the least of it being the utterly mistaken idea 
that it implies some sort of class distinction. Dude means 
no more nor less than someone who for the time being 
is paying board to stay ona ranch, or who is paying some- 
one to cook or guide for him out in camp. If you hear 
anyone use the word otherwise, correct the user. Dude 
doesn’t mean tenderfoot, either. 

And now suppose you’ve succumbed to your hanker 
ing desire to live for a couple of months on a ranch. It’s 
well, if it’s the first time, to know what you're doing, as 
I have said. After all, you wouldn't go to Europe for th« 
first time without careful investigation. So here are a 
few questions to ask yourself: 

First, what kind of a ranch do you want physically ? 
Small, medium, large? Dude ranches accommodate all 
the way from ten to 150 guests. And what sort of coun- 
try do you want? Mountains, plains, foothills? Heavily 
forested country? Open country? The painted and 
exotic Southwest; the shaggy and gleaming Northwest? 

Second, what kind of a ranch do you want spiritually ? 
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A quiet ranch, a gay ranch? A simple and remote ranch; 
a de luxe ranch with all kinds of life, Far Western, or 
otherwise, in its vicinity? 

Ride, fish, 
Dance? Go 


Loaf, meet Indians, explore, go on pack 


And what, especially, do you want to do? 
mountain climb? Learn to be a cowboy? 
to rodeos? 
trips? Most ranches can supply a little of everything, 
but, quite obviously, no ranch can give you perfection. If 
you go to a mountain ranch, you won't see so much cat- 
tle life as if you had gone to a ranch in the big cattle 
countries. But if you go to the latter, you won't see 
so much of mountains. 

Some ranches are especially beloved by young people. 
Young people like chaps, taps, latigo straps, and hand- 
some cowboys. Also a near-by small cow town. Possibly 
you prefer trout. Anyway, it’s better to argue at the 
breakfast table at home before you start than to argue 
afterward on some ranch you don’t like. 

And then, having made up your mind, go to see some 
friend who’s been to a dude ranch. Ask all the ques- 
tions you can think of, and then ask some more. 

Finally, and this is most necessary, write to the owners 
of the two or three ranches you've tentatively selected 
and ask them to call on you. The personality of a dude 
wrangler is the most important thing about his ranch— 
that and the personality of his wife. I know some dude 
wranglers who with a couple of frying pans and a desert 
could make their dudes like it; 1 know others who, even 
with the best of outfits, couldn’t get along. 

As for the expense of the Summer, don’t let that 
bother you if you have enough money to go anywhere. 
Being ranchmen, most dude wranglers are fairly modest 
in their demands. Shy, most of them. And if you stay 
long enough on a dude ranch, and especially if you have 
a family, you'll have one of the cheapest Summers you've 
ever had. Presented to you as a lump sum, and that is 
the way dude ranches hand it in, the cost per day may 
seem large, but it isn’t if you figure out that everything 
is included. 


Bor family won't even have to buy Summer ward- 
robes. This is what your daughter will probably wear: 
a pair of cow-boots, ready-made, $12; a pair of Levi's, 
$2.50; a cotton shirt, 75 cents; an inexpensive sombrero, 
$8. She'll need nothing else but a leather riding coat for 
wet weather, a sweater, and a couple of light dresses for 
an occasional change. Your wife, depending on her 
figure, can wear much the same. Your son will want 
no more. As for yourself, any old thing you have at 
home and want to wear out is just what you should take 
with you. Two small bags, or a good-sized one apiece, 
are all the necessary baggage. You can buy almost any- 
thing you want at the ranch store or at the nearest town. 

There are many reasons why those who like ranches 
at all like dude ranches. Why they go back year after 
year. There’s the keen, cool air to begin with. The alti- 
tude. Warm days, cool nights. Lots of sun. Silence 
after dark. Wonderful sleeping weather and conditions! 
Simple and good food. Any kind of exercise for your 
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cow punchin'est’ dreams come true on a dude 
which 1s a healthy spot for any normal child 
CXC pt maybe his 


What he wears no one cares mothe 


The colorful life. The 


magnificent scenery. Those are a few of the positive vit 


asking, and no bother to get it. 


tues. The entire list is too long to mention. The nega 
Lack 


confusion, 


tive virtues the lacks are as potent as the haves. 
Lack ol 


noise, and formal engagements. There are a dozenother 


of worry. Lack of responsibility. 


soul-satisfying lacks. But back of it all, I suspect, is some 


thing seldom mentioned. 


I don’t think the American by nature is a “stylish” 
person, any more than the Englishman is. The Amer 
ican likes old clothes, ¢asual intercourse, the outdoors, 


and the wonderful feeling that health gives. On a dud 
ranch you see people just as you want to see them, y 
wear exactly what you want to wear, and if you st 
long enough, you feel better than vou ve fe lt for years 
anything else 


And now you're on.a ranch. Is there 


remember? Yes, just one thing. Use your head—exa 


the same head you’ve been using at home. You're in 
strange country—one that has a distinct tradition and w 
of doing things that has been tested out and handed down 
for thousands of years. They used to punch cows on th 
plains of Judéa. However queer things may look, ther 
likely to be a lot of sense back of them Above all, be 
ware of forming—or announcing—opinions concernin 


Western horses until you know as much about them . 
Westerner; this applies twofold if you think you're a rid 
at home. 

Good-by, I hope you'll like it. So many people d 
almost everyone with some imagination, two legs, a ge 


digestion, and a fair disposition. 











“They let him know they 
think him awfully clever. 
. ...1 feel the same.”’ 


D..: EDITOR: 


So Mr. Maxwell wants to know why wives will sing! 
Is he also one of those men who know nothing about a 





Yes, women will always sing and do all sorts 
of ostentatious things to placate their vanity. I admit 
I'm just as self-confident as my consort. 


woman? 


that I’m vain! 
I’m just as eager for deference and veneration as the 
complacent male for whom I cook, wash dishes, press 
clothes, and perform a thousand heterogeneous tasks 
which often fail to puncture his taciturnity or provoke 
any manifestation of pleasure. 

I had been away from my husband for three weeks. 
I came home with a flagrant change of hairdress. All 
the way home I cherished the rumination that he would 
be simply amazed at the change in my appearance. After 
the kisses of greeting were concluded I preened in antici- 
pation of his approbation—but my feathers soon fell, for 
none was forthcoming. I endured in silence for a week, 
then finally ventured: 

“Didn't you notice anything different about me?” 

He glanced up from his shrimp salad and looked at 
me rather absently. 

“Oh, yes,” he said, “I meant to tell you that I like your 
hair that way,” and then resumed his dinner, which 
also went without commendation, although it was his 
favorite menu. 

The next night I was so tired from waxing all the 
floors, woodwork, and furniture in the house that I could 
scarcely crawl into a hot tub of water before he came 
home to dinner. He came in, sat down in the living- 
room, and began yelling through the closed door to tell 
me what all he had accomplished that day at the office. 

Now it so happens that he has an assistant, a secretary, 


For Wives Will Sing, by Phil Maxwell, Tue Rotarian, February, 1938. 
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Why Wives 
Will Sing 


A Reply to Mr. Maxwell* 
By Mrs. Louis L. Miller 


and a whole corps of office people to look up to him. 
They let him know that they think him awfully clever 
and smart, and a swell fellow to work for and with. If 
his secretary were not so much in love with her own 
boy friend, I might be jealous because she always has so 
many nice things to say about him; how slick he handled 
this or that deal; how the company couldn’t get along 
without him. 

Even the president frequently slaps him on the back 
and says, “You're doing all right, boy!” Well, I feel the 
same way about him. I adore him. I tell him so. | 
think he is swell and I tell him so. But, to get back to 
me in the bath tub—when he finished telling me how 
hard he had worked, he asked, “What have you been 
doing today?” 

I countered, “Can’t you see anything that I’ve done?” 

He must have been looking around, for his answer 
was slow in coming. Then he said, “I see you put that 
white framed picture in the front bedroom.” 

“Uh-huh,” I agreed, too exasperated to be hurt. | 
thought the house was so shiny and exceptionally nice 
that he couldn’t help noticing. Naturally, I was hoping 
he would also add what a fine wife he had, but not reall) 
expecting it, for I have been living with him long enough 
to know better. No wonder a woman seeks approval 
away from the hearthstone! If her husband doesn’t feed 
her hungry soul any plaudits, it’s only natural that she 
wants them from some source, even if it is only an un- 


seen radio audience. 

When we were married, I was a quite good organist. 
For nearly three years I played at a theater and at church 
on Sunday. .I was rather proud of myself. I beamed 
when people complimented my music. I deposited my 
There was material and 
Older men and women 


pay checks with pomposity. 
definite proof of conquest. 
had unsuccessfully sought 
my position. Was I not 
worthy? I felt that I was. 
I don’t mean that I felt 
supercilious or arrogant. 
I merely felt a singular 
glow of self-esteem, bol- 
stered by an occasional 
burst of adulation from 
the outside. 

Suddenly, with mar- 
riage, I found my perspec- 
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tive bounded by a sink full of dirty dishes three times a 
day—a continually dusty floor (we have dust storms here 
in Kansas)—and a food budget to balance, not to mention 
engineering and supervising the running of a house in 
other respects. 

I had had no experience nor training for my new job, 
but I dived into it, and found it great fun to work out 
my problems. I sang at the dishes, I danced with the 
dust mop, I joyfully set to work for hours making the 
menus fit the budget. I loved our house and took great 
pride in keeping it. In a short while my life was clut 
tered with diapers, formulas, and routines. The oblation 
of motherhood was a glorification of my fondest dreams. 
Love and happiness were as amulets around my neck. My 
home, my husband, my child, were my world! That 
trinity became a sorcerer which disseminated any thought 
of self. Responsibilities accumulated in a snowball which 
tobogganed down the hill of my day with lightning 
speed to fall apart in weary sweet dreams when I lay 
down at night. 

All magic is of short life. I discovered my necromancer 
to be a very ordinary person, no longer new, no longer 
numbing the other part of me. I suddenly remembered 
that once I had played. Once I had had such fun all to 
myself at a piano or organ. Where was my music— 
gone? No, it was there waiting, neglected, almost for- 
gotten. Denial of a talent leaves an empty spot. I dis 
covered that the empty spot ached. Besides, wives can 
so easily and quickly be taken for granted. I needed an 
outlet from my monotony; I began to feel that I should 
prove to the world that I had intelligence and could a 
complish something besides a delicious cake. 
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“Men force their wives to sing . . . for the world’ 


: : 
proval by 10) getting to do the applauding themselv 


The very fact that a man has a good position loudly 


declaims his attainments. But what acclamation does 


the average wife receive? Oh, you say being a good 
wife and mother is reward in itself. It is, for that half 
of her life. That half mast be a success if she is to fill 
the high destiny of woman. But she needs something on 
the other side to balance the situation; else her soul 
limps, titubates, and falls in fragments. We give all that 
there is to give and then we must have that very person 
and self side attended. 

I actually found myself at parties with nothing mort 
to talk about than cleaning out kitchen cupboards, and 
young Louis’ teeth, or the great problem of whether to 
use Spry or Crisco, or should the baby take tomato juic 
rather than orange juice. I took inventory of my mind 
and found nothing interesting there. [ took myself t 
ged him to help me regain 
began to improve, and the fi 


“TIL show ther 


when I play ina recital.” From then on, it was a though 


plano teacher and peg 
ability as a pianist. I 
thing that popped into my head was 
ever in my mind. 

Why did | first think of appl: LIS¢ ? Because | needed 
a citation of my immunity to dullness. I needed stimu 
lation. I needed applause to fill the longing tor appr 
tion, because I am a woman and “Vanity, thy name 
woman.” 

So, Mr. Maxwell, you se« that men force their wives 
to sing, or play, or paint for the world’s appro 
forgetting to do the applauding themselves. 

And now, if I sell this article, ll spend it all on mi 
lessons, for I hear there will soon be a job open 


] ! 
local radio broadcasting station 


“1 found my perspective bounded by a 


dirty dishes....1 needed an outlet from my mor 
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The Circle Widens 


Come SAY the word “news” is a contraction of 


North, East, West, and South. It’s news good news to 
Rotarians, certainly—when from each point of the com- 
pass come reports of the birth of many hardy, lively new 
Rotary Clubs. 

Rotary’s goal ts 500 new Clubs in 1937-38. The 222- 
Clubs mark was reached on February 1. 

Rotary Clubs naturally multiply most rapidly during 
good times, but the vitality of the movement is best at- 
tested by its record when sailing is rough. Typical of the 
hold Rotary gets on men is a story told by Allison G. 
Brush, a Director of Rotary International: 

A certain small mill town found 1933 rough sledding. 
The local Rotary Club ceased meeting and was asked to 
surrender its charter. It refused. When the District 
Governor called to recover the document, members hid it. 
Then the business horizon cleared a bit. The Club ex- 
humed its charter, reorganized itself, and has been run- 
ning in 100 percent order ever since. Of course, as Direc- 
tor Brush points out, the Club had no illusions about 
the piece of paper, the charter itself, but it avas loath to 
lose the things it stood for. 

Statistics on gains in Club membership are interesting. 
Latin-American climate seems to favor Rotary’s growth 
this year, 37 new Clubs having been established in the 
region in the first seven months of the current year... 
as against 36 Clubs organized in the 12 months of 1936-37. 
Latin-American Rotary Clubs now number 342. 

And the gain is proportionately just as great in the 
United States, Canada, Newfoundland, and Bermuda. 
New Clubs established in this area up to February 1 in 
the present Rotary year total 124. Last year at this time 
the total was 71. 

In Europe, Africa, and Asia the story is the same. In 
the first six months of 1937-38, 55 new Clubs were ad- 


mitted to membership from these districts, which is 28 
more than had been organized in the same period in 
1936-37. 

To make the statistical picture of Rotary’s growth more 
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Tue Objects of Rotary are to encourage and foster 
the ideal of service as a basis of worthy enterprise and, 
in particular, to encourage and foster: 


(1) The development of acquaintance as an oppor 
tunity for service. 


(2) High ethical standards in business and professions 
the recognition of the worthiness of all useful occupa 
tions, and the dignifying by each Rotarian of his occupa 
tion as an opportunity to serve society. 

(3) The application of the ideal of service by every 
Rotarian to his personal, business, and community life 

(4) The advancement of international understanding 


goodwill, and peace through a world fellowship of busi 
ness and professional men united in the ideal of service 


Fditorial Comment 


or less complete, let it be noted that there are in the world 
(as these pages go to press) 4,510 Rotary Clubs and ap 
proximately 191,600 Rotarians. 

Figures have, in this figuring world, shed their “dry-as- 
dust” stigma for the most part, and in those above, indeed, 
the Rotarian and the man who understands the Rotarian 
find romance enough. Perhaps in them also lie hints of 
a better day for the business and professional man, for 
his community and his world. 


Safe Highways Ahead 


Tu automobile made highways unsafe. It is signif 
cant, therefore, that in the United States no private group 
is more concerned or is doing more today to make high- 
ways safe again than manufacturers of automobiles and 
allied products. For one thing, they support the Auto- 
motive Safety Foundation, an organization which sup- 
plies funds and leadership to integrate, inspire, and 
intensify the fight for highway safety. 

Last year in the United States approximately 40,000 
men, women, and children were killed in highway acci- 
dents. About half the number were pedestrians. More 
than a million people were injured. Property losses were 
estimated in excess of a billién and a quarter dollars. But 
all readers know these facts. 

Most readers, too, have seen the “highway horror” ar- 
ticles, often gruesomely illustrated, calculated to reduce 
accidents by arousing revulsion and fear. These prob 
ably did good. But what is really mew in safety is the 
energized attack on the problem along the whole safety 
front—in all “automobilized” parts of the world. Emo 
tional appeals and panaceas do not figure very largely in 
the new attack. Facts and engineering do. 

The International Association of Chiefs of Police is 
actively backing traffic schools where officers, from the 
rank of patrolman up, learn modern methods of accident 
prevention and traffic regulation. Accident Prevention 
Bureaus are being established in many cities. Specialists 
in traffic engineering research and practice are being 
trained at Harvard University, and at Northwestern 
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University police officers are given an intensive course 
in modern safety methods. 

The attack on the highway-accident problem is a three- 
flank movement. It is working through education: to 
bring home to drivers and pedestrians the gravity of the 
problem and to teach sane conduct on the highways. 
Rotary Clubs around the world are serving in this sector, 
doing much to further the safety movement among 
youth. In State College, Pennsylvania, the Rotary Club 
financed a teachers’ training course in safe driving. 

The attack works also through enforcement: to make 
proper regulations for the safe use of highways, and by 
adequate policing, to make sure that regulations are ob- 
served. It proceeds through engineering: to eliminate 
danger spots on present highways, and to design and 
build new highways on which accidents are, if not im- 
possible, at least very difficult. 

The fatality rate on highways in the United States in 
1937 was 15.9 deaths per 100,000,000 motor-vehicle miles. 
Highway safety leaders foresee the time when it will be 
less than 5. We are still killing far too many people on 
the highways. But the problem is at last being attacked 
comprehensively and sensibly. 


Aspects of Advertising 


Tro MEN spent an afternoon together at golf. They 
were not very well acquainted, and at the clubhouse 
afterward one said to the other, “By the way, what is 
your line of business?” 

“I am a minister,” was the reply. 

The other in great confusion apologized to the cloth for 
the shocking profanity he had used on the course. 

“Never mind,” twinkled the minister, “I'd probably 
swear, too, if I played as badly as you do.” 

That story—it’s common property—may come to the 
minds of readers as they scan Miss Frances Dickson’s 
criticism of advertising and Earnest Elmo Calkins’ de- 
fense of it elsewhere in this issue. Perhaps some will 
draw an analogy between the golfer who compensates for 
his lame game by bad language, and the advertiser who 
tries to conceal his lack of anything to say for his product, 
by much irrelevant talk about glamour and sex appeal. 

His type exists, certainly, but there is evidence that he 
is not the whole picture, perhaps not much more than a 
rough edge of it. An aspect of advertising to which the 
laity has given little attention is that in which the “ad- 
man” has set up checks upon his own behavior. 

Back in 1911, counsel for Printers’ Ink, a leading adver- 
tising magazine in the United States, drew up a statute 
which would make false advertising a misdemeanor. Most 
of the 48 States have since adopted The Printers’ Ink 
Model Statute as written or with slight modification. 

You’ve heard the slogan “Truth in Advertising”? It 
came out of the 1912 convention of the Associated Ad- 
vertising Clubs of the World (now known as the Inter- 
national Advertising Association). And from the same 
meeting came the National Better Business Commission, 





whose purpose is to forward higher standards of honesty 
and reliability in advertising. Every laiye city and many 
a smaller one in the United States now has a Better Busi 
ness Bureau—of whose services the reader probably needs 
no description. 

Defenders of modern advertising could say much 
the educational work of advertising clubs, of the courses 
of study which colleges and universities have instituted 
to teach advertising—ethical, intelligent advertising. Sut 
fice it here to say that advertising knows, and long has 
known, that it must cure its own abuses, knows that ther« 
is an important difference between “playing” a good gam« 
of advertising and just “talking” one. 


The Real Charity 


R. MAN, no honest man, wants coddling. <A fai 
chance to help himself is all he asks. If blind or deaf o1 
‘| he 


greatest gift one person can give another, Helen Kelle: 


crippled, still for himself he bespeaks no more. 


has said over and over, is not to do something for him, 
but to enable him to do something for himself. 

A case in point is Miss Keller herself, to men every 
where the symbol of a fruitful life grown from a blighted 
blossom . through patient nurture by a friend. Notes 
on that life appear elsewhere in these pages. 

March 3, the 51st anniversary of Miss Keller's first 
meeting with her teacher, is to be observed as National 
Helen Keller Day, in aid of the blind. 


on many fronts are doing much to help the blind and 


Rotarians, who 


incapacitated, may wish to remember this word from 
her: “The heaviest burden on the blind is not blindness, 


, . et 
put idleness. 


Dickens on Fellowship 


I. CHARLES DICKENS had not been born a century 
Most certainly 
SO 


too soon, would he have been a Rotarian? 
he would have been. An enthusiastic and active one. 
at least says Rotarian Lewis A. Hird, Past President of 
the Rotary Club of New York, whose knowledge of both 
Rotary and Dickens is comprehensive. 

In support of his conclusion, he instances the vast 
amount of money and time devoted by Dickens to help 
ing poor boys and charitable institutions, and the messag: 
of understanding and peace that has gone to English 
speaking nations everywhere through 4A Christmas Carol 
But chiefly Rotarian Hird dwells on the delight that the 
great novelist invariably took in the company of his fel 
lowmen. We quote: 

“The picture of the Pickw ickians gathered tog the r t 
discuss the theory of Tittlebats, is evidence that they gath 
ered for the purpose of fellowship and that the theory 


was unimportant. In all the works of Charles Dickens, 


each time there is a gathering, and there are many, his 


descriptions vividly portray his thorough belief in 1] 


goodwill that fellowship can accomplish.” 
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S THE great Rotary International 
Convention at San Francisco, California 
(june 19-24), draws nigh, the fancy of 
many Rotarians lightly turns,to thoughts 
of travel and seriously to thoughts of 
neighborliness on an international scale. 
A blend of both is the growing’ number 
of memorials bridging the frontiers of 
the United States. They are so signif 
cant as to warrant extra mileage and time 
to see. 

Take, for example, the Canada-United 
States border, the longest of international 
boundaries. Peace parks, not “pillboxes,” 
flank its 4,000-mile stretch—not all of it, 
of course, but, patience! This park- 
building program is still but a mere 
youngster. 

Start at the eastern end of the boun 
dary with the International Picnic 
Grounds at little St. Croix Island, a fa 
vorite spot for neighbors of New Bruns 
wick and Maine. Moving west, you'll 
come successively to the International 
Peace Bridge at Buffalo, New York, and 


Fort Erie, Ontario . .. to the Ambas- 
sador Bridge which links two nations at 
Detroit, Michigan ...to the Interna 


tional Peace Garden on the border be 

tween Manitoba and North Dakota 

to the Waterton-Glacier International 

Peace Park between Montana and Alberta 
. and, on the western extremity of the 

international border, to the Peace Portal 

at Blaine, Washington. 








The idea of peace parks is contagious. 
Texans are raising funds for a park on 
the Rio Grande, and the Mexican Gov- 
ernment plans to set aside a similar area 
directly across on its side of the river. 
But more of that anon. 

Proudly and pardonably, citizens of 
the United States and Canada have long 
pointed to their unarmed common bor- 
der. Is it not the world’s longest one to 
be gun- and garrison-free? Have not 
the people it separates (or joins) lived 
peaceably side by side for a century and 
a quarter? 

But perhaps of late they have felt there 
is something negative about all this— 
which they would make positive. Per- 
haps that explains their wish to dedicate 
the border to peace. 

A gathering of gardeners from the two 
nations started the first peace park .. . 
which seems a felicitous beginning. 
Flowers are the complement, if not the 
symbol, of peace, certainly. 

Back in 1929, at the convention of 
the National Association of Gardeners, 
Henry J. Moore, of Islington, Ontario, 
rose to submit that somewhere on the 
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billion Acres 
of Goodwill 


By Robert J. C. Stead 


Canadian Rotarian and Journal;st 


continent there should be established 4 
garden dedicated to the cause of inter- 
national goodwill on a scale proportion 
ate to the achievement. 

The suggestion was unanimously a 
cepted, and the gardeners pledged them 
selves to its promotion. A committee 
ot 50 men—25 from each country—was 
appointed and letters of incorporation 
were taken out—in New York, by the 
way, as it was then no doubt the expec- 
tation that the garden would be located 
in the eastern part of the continent. 

The sites committee, however, chose 
an area on Turtle Mountain, on the bo: 
der between North Dakota and Mani 
toba. There was much to commend the 
choice. The point is almost exactly mid 
way between the Atlantic and the Pacitic. 
It is also almost at the exact center of the 
continent. It is located on a fine table 
land high over the surrounding prairies, 
once heavily timbered and still largely 
forest clad. Lakes sparkle on every hand. 
Soil and climate respond generously to 
the art of the gardener. Wild animals 
abound, and the region is said to pos 
sess a greater variety of birds than maj 
be found anywhere else in North Amer 
ica. A main highway from the United 
States to the famous Riding Mountain 
National Park, in Manitoba, leads past 
the site. 

Here, on this sun-swept elevation, on 
a mid-Summer day in 1932, more than 
50,000 people gathered to dedicate the 
International Peace Garden. A _ cairn 
(see above), built of native stones gath 
ered from both sides of the boundary on 
which it rests, bears a granite plaque with 
the inscription: 

To God in His Glory, we two nations 
dedicate this garden, and pledge ourselves 
that as long as men shall live, we will not 
take up arms against one another. 

The area set aside for the Garden 1s 
2,200 acres, of which 900 acres are on the 
American side, 1,300 on the Canadian. 
The Canadian area was donated by Man- 
itoba. Some of the land on the American 
side was privately owned, and the State 
of North Dakota provided the money tor 
its purchase. The United States area also 
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includes a section of school land which 
was donated to the Garden. 

But one doesn’t grow a garden of this 
size overnight. Indeed, like the peace 
it represents, it 1s something requiring 
continual cultivation. One 
might say it is still in the sprouting stage. 
Funds for that cultivation are coming 
from the Governments of the two coun- 


care and 


tries concerned and from private donors. 
The whole project follows a well-con- 
sidered plan. Picnic shelters have been 
completed; a dam, involving 47,000 cubic 
yards of fill, has backed up waters sufh- 
cient to form a beautiful artificial lake; a 
lodge is under construction at an esti- 
mated cost of $24,000, and roads on both 
sides of the boundary are being built or 
improved. 

Physically, the International Peace Gar- 
den is one of the high spots of the prairie 
section along the international boundary. 
Its elevation is 2,500 feet. And its appeal 
to the emotions, typifying, as it now does, 
123 years of peace among neighbors of 
the Anglo-Saxon fraternity, makes it also 
a “high spot” in human experience. No 
one knowing something of the dream of 
its creators can look upon it without sens- 
ing some of the spirit of international 
oneness which is in itself the guaranty of 
peace; without responding a little more 
personally to Rotary’s Fourth Object, its 
pledge to world-wide goodwill. 

Following hard upon the planting of 
the International Peace Garden came a 
somewhat similar undertaking, this time 
sponsored directly by Rotarians, a_ bit 
farther west. At the point where the 
Rocky Mountains cross the international 





boundary, two national parks had been 
established: Glacier National Park in 
Montana, and Waterton Lakes National 
Park in Alberta, each under the admin- 
istration of the National Government ot 
the country in whose domain it lay. The 
combined area of the two sections is 1,754 
square miles of magnificent, deep-tinted 
mountains, lakes, and more lakes. Upper 
Waterton Lake 
to the Canadian park—is bisected by the 


which gives its name 
international boundary, almost half of 
the lake being in the United States. Here 
was a setting, surely, to suggest that com 
munity of national interest which char 
acterizes the relationship of the two coun 


tries. 


s. ) IT seemed, at any rate,to more than 


100 Rotarians of the United States and 
Canada who assembled at a goodwill 
meeting at Waterton Lakes, Alberta, on 
July 4 (appropriate date), 1931. Maybe 
the peace and majesty of the surround- 
ings had something to do with it—in any 
case, the group resolved to petition proper 
authorities to establish the two parks as 
Park. 
The mover of the resolution was Rotarian 
Canon S. H. Middleton, of 
Alberta. The seconder was Rotarian 
Harry B. Mitchell, of Great Falls, Mon- 


tana. 


a permanent International Peace 


Cardston, 


Cordial response came quickly from 
the authorities of both countries and such 
difficulties as presented themselves were 
soon dispelled. In May, 1932, an Act for 
the Establishment of the Waterton-Gla- 
Park 


proved by the then President of the 


cier International Peace was ap- 


Photo: (below) courtesy, Great Northern Ry. 
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United States, Herbert Hoover. Three 
weeks later in the same month, a similat 


Act by the Parliament of Canada won 


approval, and the greatest international 
playground in the world had come into 
official existence. 

Dedicatory services at Glacier Park sta 
tion were held in the following mo 
Delegates travelling in four special trains 
to Rotary’s international Convention at 


Seattle, Washington, detrained at ¢ 


Park for the ceremony. Dignitaries from 


both countries participated, and mi 
tudes joined voices in The Star-Spanel 
Banner, O Canada, America, and G 


Save the King. Significant was the inter 
national Boy Scout parade, when Scouts 
from the two nations, after the salut 
repeated in unison: 

We pledge oursel 
Scouts in the world-wid 
and we pledge our friend] tan la 
harmony of racial differ is do « 
great countries. here 
dary, which binds t 


and fortifies each by faith in tl 


Four years later, further dedicatory 


services took place, this time on the Ca 
Then, before 


nadian side of the park. 
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quiet peaks. Let 
them leap the 
crags with the 
Rocky Mountain 
sheep (above) if 
they wish and can. 
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some 300 Rotarians, cordial messages 
were received from United States Presi- 
dent Franklin D. Roosevelt; Canadian 
Prime Minister W. L. Mackenzie King; 
and Canadian Minister of the Interior 
Thomas A. Crerar; and others promi 
nent in public life. President Rooseveit 
deemed the international playground “an 
evidence to the world that each of us is 
proud of our relations toward the other; 
and a pledge that it is the sincere wish 
of all the people of both countries that 
these pleasant relations shall continue.” 

Prime Minister King observed that “at 
a time when relations between many 
countries leave much to be desired, the 
vital importance of our joint codperative 
effort over the decades assumes for us 
fresh significance, and the success which 
has attended it affords, we trust, some- 
thing in the way of a guide and example 
for other peoples of goodwill.” Minister 
Crerar declared that he could think of 
“no finer memorial to international good- 
will than a park where the beauties of 
Nature are so vividly revealed.” It was 
his fervent hope that “the ideals which 
inspired its creation will ever remain to 
intensify the friendship and mutual con- 
fidence which have served to make the 
United States-Canadian boundary line 
unique in the annals of history.” 

But let us turn now to current history. 

















From his penthouse porch, 
this perky raccoon blinks at 
the vast wilderness which ts 
to become an international 
park on the Rio Grande. 


The challenge of limitless 
vistas, deserts, forests— 
this you'll find in Texas’ 
proposed Big Bend National 
Peace Park and in the like 
area Mexico is preserving. 


Similar views appear daily now about 
another peace park which promises to 
erase an arc from another international 
boundary . . . which reminds us to turn 
southward for a moment. 

An international peace park on the Rio 
Grande seems to be a certainty. Texas is 
fast removing from the “proposed” stage 
the Big Bend National Park, which com- 
prises 788,000 acres of scenic wilderness 
in Brewster County. Across the river, 
the Mexican Government is taking steps 
to establish in the States of Chihuahua 
and Coahuila a national park of 400,000 
acres. The two parks will be linked by 
a bridge. 


Thus is the story behind Texas’ part 
of the park. Of the area mentioned 
above, the State already owns some 400,- 
000 acres. Just as soon as she acquires 
all of it, and deeds it to the Federal Gov- 
ernment, the park will become, by au- 
thorization of Congress, one of the 26 
national parks of the United States. 

The problem has been how to get the 
half remaining. Funds raised through 
private subscription give the answer. Ro- 
tary Clubs and civic organizations in the 
254 counties are promoting a campaign 
for subscriptions which are turned in to 
the Texas State Parks Board. 

Texas Rotarians have seen in the proj- 
ect a chance to cement for all time the 
friendly relations between the United 

States and Mexico. The campaign 
goal is one milhon dollars. 

What does the park offer? Well, 
wilderness for one thing, mile 
after mile of it. Birds, for an- 
other, 200 species . . . and 
more than 60 different kinds 
of mammals, Mexican cou- 
gar, black bear, deer, wild 
hogs, lynx, and fox among 


Photos: National Park Service 
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them. Fossil finds and geological spe- 
cimens—you name their ages . . . steep- 
walled canyons, cliffs, trees, and an en- 
tire range of mountains, the Chisos—the 
southernmost spur of the Rocky Moun- 
tains. 

The 400,000 acres in Mexico are mainly 
in private ownership, but the Govern- 
ment is obtaining them through exchange 
of publicly owned lands. The scenery 
on the Mexican side is similar to that in 
the Texas area. 

Arno B. Cammerer, Director of the 
United States National Park Service, calls 
the project “a gesture toward interna- 
tional goodwill that might set an ex- 
ample to other nations.” The New York 
Times heads an item predicting that the 
park may become the largest interna- 
tional park on the continent, “A symbol 
of peace between two nations.” 

Well, what of it all? Any group of 
sentimentalists can suggest a peace gar- 
den or an international park, though 
anyone would, of course, concede that it 
takes more than sentiment to make such 
proposals succeed. But statesmen, such 
as those quoted some paragraphs back, 
are not overgiven to sentiment. The 
realist who can see nothing significant in 
such achievements or declarations is per- 
haps himself the real sentimentalist. A 
true realism must suggest to every 
thoughtful person that the course of com- 
monsense—of, indeed, the course of com- 
mon self-preservation—is that expressed 
in the Fourth Object of Rotary, what- 
ever form its expression may take. 

Meanwhile, Rotary families wistfully 
eying San Francisco will do well to dig 
out road maps and timetables and, with 
a heavy black pencil, to mark a line from 
home to the Golden Gate—by way of at 
least one of North America’s Interna- 
tional Peace Parks. 
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A Forum 


for Labor 
By. K. K. Krueger 


A, YOU squared away to scan this 
page, maybe you clamped your teeth on 
your favorite briar and now are just about 
to light it. So? Then wait! Before you 
strike that match, note its head. In it 
there’s more than meets the eye. There’s 
a story, the background of a story, of 
deep and world-wide significance, 

For years matches were tipped with 
white phosphorus. Users found them 
good enough. But the men and women 
who made the matches — thousands of 
these workers developed “phossy jaw” (a 
nasty necrosis that made their teeth fall 
cut and ruined their constitutions) from 
the fumes of the poisonous phosphorus. 

Red phosphorus, which is nonpoison- 
ous, would make equally good matches. 
Why not use 7#? Match makers probably 
wanted to, but who should start it? It 
was easier, maybe cheaper, to go on the 
old way. One couldn’t afford to take 
chances. 

But someone did. 
present century hove in, a more or less 
oficial International Labor Association 
organized. It aimed at establishing some 
common minimum standards of labor in 
the various nations. In an early meeting 
in Switzerland, the Association drafted 
among other conventions one which pro- 
hibited the use of white phosphorus in 
matches . . . all of which has resulted 
finally in making the white phosphorus 
match—well, almost a museum piece. 

On its schedules the Association had 
other good work, but then came the 
World War which dissolved both the 
plans and the Association. 

It was against such a background— 
labor’s case winning audience —that a 
new labor association to carry further 
such work was built at the close of the 
War. It was—and is—the International 
Labor Organization. Part XIII of the 
Treaty of Versailles gave it life, just as 
Part I gave life to the League of Nations. 
While these two agencies work closely to- 
gether, they are physically distinct and 
separate, each being completely autono- 
mous. League membership does, how- 
ever, include membership in the Interna- 
tional Labor Organization. 

No doubt you’ve come across the 
“L.L.O.” in the news. Its structure, its 
aims, and its methods may be well known 
to you. But perhaps you did not know 


A year after the 








ae 





Symbolic art works, gifts from many nations, grace the halls of the International 


Labor Office in Geneva. 


that it has been deemed “the most fasci- 
nating, the most promising, and to date 
the most successful in achievement of all 
the machinery since the World War for 
dealing with international affairs’—and 
that by an unsentimental sociologist. 
To get on 62 nations are members 
of the International Labor Organization. 
League membership is not an entrance re- 
quirement. The United States, for ex- 
ample, joined the Organization in 1934, 
A Gen- 


eral Conference is held at least once each 


The mechanism is interesting. 


year. To it each member State is re- 
quired to send four delegates—two repre- 
senting the Government and two the em- 
ployers and working people respectively. 
Each delegate is entitled to vote indi- 
vidually. 

The Conference considers specific labor 
conditions, votes international measures 
termed “Draft 


checks on application of measures 


Conventions.” It also 


adopted at previous sessions. 


i HE second part of the Organization is 


the International Labor Office with head- 


quarters in Geneva, Switzerland, and 
branches and correspondents in many 
other nations. 

The Governing Body constitutes the 
third side of the Organization’s triangular 
structure. It is composed of 32 


One-half are Government appointees; 8 


members. 


represent employers; 8 represent workers. 
The Governing Body controls the Labor 
Office, appoints its Director, fixes expen- 
ditures, prepares agenda, and exercises 
certain duties such as examination of al- 
leged nonobservance of Conventions 
adopted by the Conference and ratified 
by member States. 

How does the I.L.O. work? By this 
flexible yet result-getting process: A Draft 
Convention or Recommendation 


posed by the Governing Body is consid- 


pro- 


, 


- a ’ 


These carvings look down from one of the ceiling: 


ered adopted if members favor it with a 
two-thirds vote. The Convention or Re 
ommendation then goes to the Govern 
ments of all member States. If a Stat 
accepts a Draft Convention, it binds it 
self to observe its provisions, but may 
choose its own means of executing them 

Since the International Labor Organi 
(1919), it has 


Some ot them 


zation’s first meeting 
adopted 60 Conventions 
are paraphrased thus: Hours of work in 
industry should not exceed eight per day 
and 48 per week (1919); a system of un 
employment insurance should be estab 
lished (1934); minimum-wage-fixing ma 
chinery should be created in underpaid 
le ad In 


trades (1928): the use of white 


paint should be restricted (1921); chil 
dren under 14 should not be employed in 
(1919). 


During the last 


industry 


three years, treatic 


have been ratihed at the rate of about 5 
Also the 


? 1 
adopted over 60 Recomm« ndations whi 


annually. Conference has 


supplement and enlarge the treaties. Na 
tions which accept the Draft Convention 


course, to establish hig 


are free, of rher 


standards for themselves if they wis! 
Significant results of the International 


Labor Conference held in Geneva last 


June were the adoption of.the first Con 
vention applying the 40-hour week to a 


basic industry (textiles): launching a 


WOTKS, 


study of the planning of publi 
raising the international standard min 
mum age of employment from 14 to | 


for both industry and commerce: and 


adopting a model code for the safety of 


building workers. 
With social justice as its objective, th 


international organization 


government, employer, and worker—is a 


roundtable over which the industrial 


tripartite 


iy} 


] 


ferences of the nations may be thrashe« 


" 
| 


out in an atmosphere ot equality an 
friendliness. 




















And yet another, as we set out for the Rotary Club noon luncheon 
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Inside, the Club settles down to the important matter of eating. 
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Being Candid 
about Ostend— 
By George R. Averill 


Rotary Club of Birmingham, Michigan 


A TURN about the deck 


started the whole thing. Now, a 
promenade doesn’t usually start 
much—except maybe an appetite 
(or its inverse )—but this was dif- 
ferent. 

At the moment of which I 
write, the S. S. Carinthia was pro- 
pelling me to France and Ro- 
tary’s Convention. I was, as I’ve 
said, circling the deck. Rounding —— 
a hatchway, I was brought up pra 
short by Ye Editor of Tue Ro- — 
TARIAN, who was himself doing some hatchway- 
rounding—from an opposite direction. 

“George,” said he to me, after we'd righted our 
caps and checked on weather and health, “George, 
here’s an assignment for you.” Then he sketched it. 

I accepted it, and you, good reader, are appraising 
the results—a story, told mostly in candid-camera 
pictures, of what a typical American Rotarian sees 
when he “makes-up” in a typical European Club. 

To lead up logically, after the great Convention 
at Nice, France, the avid Averill family set out to 
see seven European nations in one month—and 
did it. A bright inducement to our chauffeur—I 
am he—was to let him “make-up” in as many Ro 
tary Clubs along the way as possible. Last chance 
to do so before leaving the Continent was at Ostend, 
Belgium, into which city we rolled on a Tuesday. 

My dog-eared Official Directory gave me th 
names of the Club officers. The manager of the 
hotel where we'd comfortably settled agreed to help 
me telephone them (I’m a soloist when it comes to 
languages, my tune being English, Yankee style) 

“He speaks English,” the manager announced, 
referring to Robert Elleboudt, President of the Club. 
“and he'll come right over.” He came, and, spar 
ing me any embarrassment, told me he hadn't been 
President for 13 days. My Directory was out o! 
date by that much. 

Francois Demortier was the new President, Bob 
explained, and in a few minutes I was shaking 
hands and exchanging greetings in English wit! 
the friendly Francois in his telegraph office. (You 
note I use nicknames. I did over there, too. Thats 
a poetic Rotary license.) 

With an hour to go before luncheon, we poppe’ 
in ona good many other members of the Club. W« 
stopped at John Bauwens’. He heads a large | 
gian fishing business and has many ships at s«a 
John was first President of the Club and headed t) 
Committee that staged the international Convention 
in Ostend a decade back. We called on Gustav¢ 
Vandenberghe, who runs the biggest ice-manulac: 
turing company in the nation, another Past Prest- 
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dent. We visited Hermann Kaisergruber, for many 
years the Executive Secretary of the Club, who was 
happy to show me his large library of Rotary publi- 
cations. We stopped to see many other Rotarians 
on the way, and they all spoke English. So, too, 
did nearly all the other members whom I now met 
at the Club luncheon. 

It is in the comfortable atmosphere of the Hotel 
de la Renommeée, right on Ostend’s beautiful water 
front, that the Club meets. Paul Simard, whose job 
it is to manage the hotel, is Secretary of the Club. 

The meeting itself was not so very different from 
those in my home Club. I discovered in President 
Francois’ announcements (delivered in French) that 
I was but one of many international visitors, there 
being present also other Rotarians from England, 
Egypt, Wales, the United States, and from three 
other Clubs in Belgium. 

An Antwerp Rotarian presented a flag and re- 
ceived one of Ostend’s in return. My hosts gave me 
one of their Club flags and, as I then promised, I’ve 
sent them one from the Birmingham Club. 

Dignity? Yes, perhaps Ostend Rotarians dis- 
play a little more of it in their meetings than do 
Rotarians in North America, which seemed true of 
meetings I attended in Paris, France, and Zurich, 
Switzerland, also. I did miss Club singing. 

It was during a lull in the excellent, generous din- 
ner that I heard from a neighbor diner the story 
of how Ostend entertained the international Con- 
vention of Rotary International back in 1927. Two 
years earlier the Club submitted its bid. Blinking, 
the members of the international Board read the in- 
vitation, then replied, “Why—it’s wonderful for you 
to make this offer, but you’re young in Rotary, 
scarcely two years old; you have only 60 members; 
it’s hardly fair to hand you such a big assignment.” 

But Ostend Rotarians argued well. They showed 
that Rotarians of Bruges and Brussels (Clubs spon- 
sored by Ostend) stood ready to help. They spoke 
of the beauties, traditions, and facilities of their 
city. They got the Convention—and, as you may 
remember, made a consummate success of it. The 
late King Albert, an honorary Rotarian, attended. 


a 

Hav YOU A program of Community Serv- 
ice?” T asked someone. A drive through the city 
after the meeting gave me an answer. Down at 
the water front I asked about a long green tile 
structure which I didn’t quite understand. “Les 
Bains! (The Baths!),” they answered. Here was a 
series of individual dressing rooms for bathers, built 
in the simple elaboration typical of modern Euro- 
pean architecture. 


cost 2% million Belgian francs. 


The structure, raised in 1934, 
5 The idea came 
from members of the Ostend Rotary Club, who pro- 
moted a city-wide subscription campaign for the 
sale of stock in it. 
bathers used Les Bains. 
royal family. 

“It’s a small world,” is perhaps the tritest phrase 
in the world, but also the truest. The first Rotarian 
I met in Ostend, Robert Elleboudt, worked for a 
year in’ Detroit, Michigan. My home town is only 
eight miles away. The printing and publishing in- 
dustry, in return for services rendered, brings both 
of us our daily bread. 


During its first year, 600,000 
A suite is reserved tor the 
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. the meeting is under way 








And Hermann 








Kaisergruber shows me his complete Rotary library. 
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As the Wheel Turns 


Notes about Rotary personages and events of special Rotary interest. 


Per AND PRIZES. “This,” said J 
Harvey GRAVELL, a paint manufacturer of Am 


bler, Pa., as he handed each of his 70 married 


workers a $300 check, “is for your wife; not tor 
you.” It all happened at Christmastime, and the 
newspapers carried the story. Now comes a re 


minder that the gift-giving paint maker is a 
member of the Ambler Rotary Club. This dis 
tribution totalled $21,000, ef course, and was in 
addition to $54,000 in Christmas bonuses A 
year ago RorartaN Grave ct paid all his workers’ 
debts, which ranged from $10 to a $6,500 mort 
vaue It cost him about $90,000. 


Allens All. When WicuiamM F. ALLEN rises 


to give off an opinion in the Rotary Club of 
Salisbury, Md., he’s probably pretty careful. He 


Photo Sklar 








When Rotary meets, so does a family. 


knows he has three sons in the room giving ear 
to “the guv'nor.” All of which is to say that 
the Salisbury Club may boast a_ record-size 
father-and-son combination: one dad and _ his 
trio of sons. They are (from left to right above) 
Acsert G., Furron W., Witiiam F., W. Let 

all Salisbury Rotarians. The latter two are 
Past Presidents. 

* > >. 

Decoration: Upon Maurice Duvuperrey, 
President of Rotary International, the Brazilian 
Government has conferred the honor of Officer 
of the Southern Cross, an indication of the high 
regard for Rotary in Brazil. The decoration 
was presented in the Brazilian Embassy in 
Paris, the President's home city 

* * oo 

Asian Conference. That Rotary marches 
forward in Asia is indicated by recent announce 
ment that the First Regional Conference of 
Rotary in Middle Asia is to be held April 15, 
16, 17, and 18 in Penang, Straits Settlements. 
Rotary's President, Maurice Duperrey, of 
Paris, France, will fly to Penang to attend and 
address the Conference. Participants will be 
Rotarians from Burma, Ceylon, India, Malay 
Peninsula, Netherlands Indies, Sarawak, and 
Siam, and perhaps Rotarians from many other 
parts who will be welcome as visitors 


* > . 


President. As these pages go to press, Ro 
tary’s President, Maurice Duperrey, is aboard 
the lle de France bound for Paris, France, his 
home. After presiding at the January meeting 
of the Board of Directors in Chicago, President 
Duperrey visited and addressed Rotary Clubs or 
Rotary groups in these 11 North American cities 


(in this order): St. Louis, Mo.; Nashville, 
Tenn.; New Orleans, La.; San Antonio, Tex.; 
Dallas, Tex.; Kansas City, Mo.; Minneapolis, 
Minn.; Toledo, Ohio; Quebec, Que., Canada; 
Montreal, Que., Canada; Boston, Mass. 
* * #* 
Kith or Kin? 


deemed a “remarkable coincidence” that in 


Around those parts, it’s 


Sussex County, Del., three neighboring Rotary 
Clubs have Presidents yclept Atkins (or Ad 
kins). So would it be anywhere. In the Mil- 
ford Club presides Dr. Lester ADKINs; in the 
Georgetown-Millsboro Club, Dr. W. BLAINE 
ATKINS; in the Lewes Club, RayMonp R. Ar- 
KINS. Comes to the mind of this scrivener this 
offhand question: Are the Atkins or Adkins 
boys kith or kin? 
* . * 

Institute. The second annual “institute for 
present and past officers of Rotary International” 
will be held at Del Monte, Calif., during the 
week of June 13, running concurrently with 
the International Assembly. The success of the 
first Institute held last year at Montreux, Switz- 
erland, was deemed sufficient by the Board of 
Directors to warrant continuance of the plan. 

* a aK 

Turned Tables. Radio listeners around 
Binghamton, N. Y., and some who live hun- 
dreds of miles away know Epwin R. Werks 
as the birthday greeter. They find him affable, 
informal, and never at a loss for words, cer- 
tainly. But one day not long ago they got a 
surprise. BIRTHDAYMAN WEEKs started to talk, 
couldn't go on. The reason, they learned, was 
this: Fellow Rotarians had “taken over” Ro 
rARIAN Weeks’ hour as a surprise to him on his 
70th birthday. One htndred fifty members 
were present to honor him and Mrs. WEEKks. 
RorariaN Weeks, a Past District Governor and 
a Past President of the Club, was given a life 
membership in recognition of his work in Rotary. 


. > > 
Honors. To Rotarian Hucu J. Gray, of 
Grand Rapids, Mich., the 83 counties of his 
State will erect a testimonial cairn for his lead- 


A healthful, happy place in which 
crippled children may play while 
they convalesce is this hall, a 
$10,000 gift of Rotarian and Mrs. 
C. W. Daniels, of Colorado Springs, 
Colo., to local Beth El hospital. 
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ership in raising Michigan to first place in the 
United States in the vacation industry. He js 
secretary-manager of the West Michigan Tour 
ist and Resort Association. . . . In an editorial] 
headed Pittsfield “Miracle” the Boston Herald 
has handed a bouquet to RorariAN ALLEN H 
Bacc, Mayor of Pittsfield, Mass., for reducing 
the city debt over a million dollars, reducing 
the tax rate, and, in short, putting the city back 
on its financial feet during his four years in of 
fice. . . . Rorartan CLaupe C. Hock ey, of 
Portland, Oreg., has been appointed regional 
director of the Public Works Administration 
for Washington, Oregon, and Idaho. . . . Lt 
THER H. Hopnces, of the Rotary Club of Leaks- 
ville-Spray, N. C., a Past Rotary District Goy- 
ernor, has recently been made general manager 


of the manufacturing division of Marshall Field 
& Company, internationally known business in- 
stitution. 

* 7 * 

Race. Well, which ts the smallest town to 
boast a Rotary Club? Back in January these 
pages reported that Gloucester, Va., holds the 
title with a population of 375 and that Minden, 
Nev., is runner-up with 440. But now comes 
an amiable protest from the latter saying, 
“We're still the smallest community by far. 
We've less than 250 people in Minden proper. 
The others included in the 440 figure live in 


’ l 


the outlying country.’ And the Rotary Club 
of Oak Harbor, Wash., rises to says its com 
munity numbers but 368 persons. This much 
seems certain: Oak Harbor can claim the largest 
membership of the three (so far) ‘ 
town” Clubs. It has 29 members. Gloucester 
has 14. Minden, 18. For good measure, the 
Oak Harbor Club would add that it has had 


100 percent attendance for one year. 


‘ 1] 
sMalicst 


7 * * 


Dream. That dream of sailing away on a 
long, leisurely cruise some day .. . of doing 
what you will and when—Rorarian and Mrs 
C. W. Dantets, of Colorado Springs, Colo., had 
dreamed it, too. The fact is, they had reached 
the point of realizing it. Then they changed 
their minds. With $10,000, they agreed, Beth 
El Hospital for Crippled Children (which Ro 
tary’s 113th District supports) could add a 
sorely needed recreation hall where its crippled 
children might play while they convalesce. An 
so they gave the $10,000 and gave up the trip 


Photo: (left) Payton 
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Not many weeks ago that hall, with its excel- 
lent facilities for classroom study, for the presen- 
tation of children’s plays, for performances of a 
Al- 


most 200 civic leaders assembled to honor the 


children’s rhythm band, etc., was dedicated. 


man and woman who had made the gift possible. 
To the furnishings of the hall Colorado Rotary 
Clubs are adding many pieces of equipment and 
are supplying its young guests with such things 
as wheel chairs, high chairs, roller skates (for 
those who can use them). 

* * * 


Watch for This Rotarian. 


an esteemed member of the Rotary Club of Say- 


Louis PIERETTI, 


brook, Conn., has disappeared, and the Club 
would enlist the help of 
other Rotarians in finding 


him. He drove away alone 
on December 29, 1937, in 
a 1934 Chevrolet sedan 
(black with red wheels; 
registration number PM 
874). No reason for his 
disappearance is known. 
If wandering, he would 





associate with — business- 


L. Pieretti men and would probably 

talk about building con- 

struction or selling Chevrolet cars—his occupa- 
tions. He is 5 feet 10 inches tall; weighs 220 
pounds; has a dark complexion. A $500 re- 
ward is offered for information of his where- 
abouts. Notify the Connecticut State Police 


Department, Hartford, Conn., or Joseph Pieretti, 
Centerbrook, Conn. 
* * * 


to you? 


Meaning. What has Rotary meant 
is a question you've grappled with many times, 
no doubt. 


the answers it elicits are always varied. 


But it’s a far-from-dull question, for 
Not 
long ago it was asked in a meeting of the Ro- 
N. C. This compact an- 
“The development of 


tary Club of Clayton, 
swer was deemed best: 
an intimate relationship with a bunch of good 
fellows and an appreciation for the worth of 
all 


men.” 


* * * 


Helps for Hobby Fairmen. If your Club 
promotes a hobby fair and you'd like to check 
your methods with another Club that does, this 
will interest you. The Watkins-Montour, N. Y., 
Rotary Club staged its first boys’ hobby fair last 
year, borrowing the idea from its friend the 
Rotary Club of Elmira, N. Y. The 
ceeded like Chief piece of pro- 
motion was 


fair suc- 
success itself. 
a booklet describing the fair which 
was sent to all children in the county through 
the school The Club’s Hobby Fair 
Committee wonders if other Clubs might not 
If so, just let the Club know. 


system. 


like copies of it. 
oe 


Q. & A. The question in the Rotary Club 
of Lebanon, Ind., was, “Who's editing our Ro- 
tary Flashes?” After two years came the answer. 
The man behind the and 
still is Rorartan LEsTER 
business is manufacturing. 
anonymously, he explains, because he felt some 
But the Club in- 


editorial pen was 


J. BoatmMan, whose 
He chose to work 
diffidence about his ability. 
sisted on knowing whom to thank for a bright, 
interesting publication and Rorartan BoaTMan, 
at long last, yielded. Proud 
told THE Man WITH THE ScRATCHPAD the story. 


fellow members 


* * * 


Bookmen. To the long list of Rotarian 
authors must be added Evtzy Dee JENNINGS, a 
Past President of the Rotary Club of Dallas, 
Tex. Devil Can’t Catch Me, his new book 
covering two trips to Europe (on the second 
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Fathers and Sons—and 
Brothers—imn Rotary 


Rk... ARY TIES are strong... but familial b 


spliced in with them make them even stronger | 
I 










and-son combinations are still a relatiy rit 1 R 
Clubs and it is a pleasure to present a numb ft ’ 
herewith. And to add, for good 

sets of blood brothers who hold memberships in t 






same Clubs 








Introducing from Chicago, I] 
































T. Monsen, Sr. an 5 and 6) H \ Hl. ¢ 
Crofts; (7 and 8) R 1 Alf 1. B ( 
10) Frank W. ar ce B. Burpe (lla 12) H 
L. and H. Kennet! es; (1 11 a i R 
L. Tiffany 
And from Des Moines, Towa, these fathe s 
(15 and 16) Orville B. and Harold B. West 
John O. and John W. Hopkins; (19 ar I S 
James S. Root; (21 and 22) A. P. and Russell R 
(23 and 24) John H. and Gordon F. Brine * 
George W. and George C. Koss; (27 and 28) I H t R 
Galbraith Pease; (29 and 30) Fred W Swans > ] 
Miami, Fla., boasts two father-and-son combinatio1 each 
strengthened by a brother-uncle tie (31 and Ale 
Orr, Jr., and III; (33 and 34) Walter H. Combs, S} 
Js." (35) Reese Combs, brother of Walter H. ¢ 
Sr 6) George E. Orr, brother of Alexander @rr, J: 
Brothers in the Miami, Fla., Clul e: ( 
Donn and (38) Thomas M. Donn; (39) Henry O. Shaw 
and (40) Martin L. Shaw; (41) F..G. Railey t 
Randolph B. Railey; (43) Ross A. Reede nd (44) ¢ 
H. Reeder; (45) Ralph B. Ferguson t (46) Ce 
Ferg 1s 





* Recently withdrawn from membershiy 
** Recently transferred to Miami Beach, Fla., Rotary Clu 











8. 9, 10 


1, 2 41. 5 12, 13) Walinger 7) Cha 
34) Murnor; 44) Stanle 


y & Baxley 
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Hearty congratulations to Rotarian 


and Mrs. Oscar A. Peterson, of San 
Bernardino, Calif., upon entering 
the 53rd year of their wedded life. 


trek the author was a delegate to Rotary’s Con 
vention at Nice) 1s pronounced to contain hu 
mor in the honest tradition of Mark Twain 
RoraRIAN JENNINGS is dean of the College of 
Arts and Sciences at Southern Methodist Uni 
versity at Dallas . Crarces HENRY MACKIN- 
rosn, of Chicago, Ill., a Past District Governor, 
is the author of a trim little volume of verse 
called The Good Way. The Theosophical Press 


of Wheaton, IIl., is the publisher 


7. . + 


Debate. Tue Rorarian’'s debates-of-the- 
month seem to appeal to members ct the Ro- 
tary Club of Los Angeles, Calif. Fact is, they 
carried a recent one, The Home: ls It Disinte 
grating? (December, 1937), even further, in the 
Club’s weekly Rodeo. “Not 
gone,”” was one member's reply, 
mostly bosh. My 


ilipping—already 
which was 
countered by, “To me, it's 
vote is a loud ‘No,’ ” from another Seven 
members spoke their sententious pieces and 


proved, at least, that the subject is debatable. 
* . * 

Seeing Eye. Much has been written lately, 

in this magazine and others, of the work of The 

Morristown, N. J., 


trains blind persons and guide dogs to work to- 


Seeing Eve school, which 


gether A few readers have perhaps said to 
themselves, “There's a project for our Club 
Why don't we buy dogs for some of our local 
blind folks?” At hand is a note from Past 
District Governor Letanp P. Hamitron, of 
Onconta, N, Y., 


be to ignore one of the policies of the institution 


pointing out that to do so would 
which is: Each applicant accepted by The See 
ing Eye must buy his own dog (at perhaps the 
most liberal of terms) as a test of his spirit. 
Contributors to The Seeing Eve donate not to a 
philanthropy that gives away dog guides, but to 
one that educates and builds self-assurance in 
the blind Rotarian HaMILTon is in charge 
of the speaking engagements of Miss Haze 
Hi RST, a 


dressed Rotary’s Convention in Nice, France, last 


graduate of the institution, who ad- 


Summer 
7 >. > 


Board. With a formidable agenda before 
it, Rotary’s 1937-38 Board of Directors convened 
its mid-vear session on January 17 
tariat at Chicago and comtinued in meeting for 
a week. Only two of the 14 members were 
ARMANDO DI 
Diree 


in the Secre- 


absent: Seconp Vice-PResIDENT 
ArrupaA Pereira, of Sao Paulo, Brazil; 
ror Josern Imre, of Budapest, Hungary. 

But a few of the chief decisions of the mect- 


ing can be listed here, and those in paraphrased 
form. 

The Board chose Cleveland, Ohio, as the site 
of Rotary’s 1939 Convention and named the 
week of June 19 as its dates, 

The Board elected Rorarian CLARENCE -N. 
Boynton, Phoenix, Ariz., as Governor of Dis- 


trict 111, and elected Direcror FrANz SCHNEID 











ERHAN, of Salzburg, Austria, Governor of Dis- 
trict 73, both for the remainder of the current 
Rotary year. Each has been serving as Acting 
Governor in his District. 

The Board agreed that the present term of 
the fiscal year should be retained. It also agreed 
that it will not propose to the 1938 Convention 
in enactment to change the chronology of the 
Rotary Club year. 

Those Committees which at present are called 
‘Petits Comités,”’ the Board agreed, shall here- 
after be known as “Intercountry Committees.” 

To Rotary Clubs in cities where there are resi 
dent journalists from other countries, the Board 
recommended that they establish contact with 
such individuals as a means of furthering inter 
national understanding. ‘To the same end, the 
Board recommended that, where feasible, Ro- 
tary Clubs take steps to foster proper relations 
with foreign diplomats and career counsels re- 
siding in their cities. 

The continuance of the outpost-membership 
experiment through 1938-39 received authoriza- 
tion from the Board. 

That the topic What Is the Future of Rotary? 
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be presented to all Rotary Clubs for discussion 
during the first week in May, 1938, was agreed 
upon by the Board. 

In reference to new Rotary Districts, the 
Board made the following authorizations: That— 
(effective February 1, 1938) the Rotary Clubs of 
tolivia become a District with Rotarian Down 
Fepertco Martins, La Paz, Bolivia, as Gov- 
ernor; (effective July 1, 1938) the Rotary Clubs 
of Finland become a District; (effective July 1, 
1938) the Rotary Clubs in the 197th District 
(Rhode Island and part of Massachusetts) be- 
come three Districts; (effective July 1, 1938) the 
Rotary Clubs in the 63rd District (Argentina, 
Paraguay, and Uruguay) become two Districts; 
(effective July 1, 1938) the Rotary Clubs in Dis 
trict 76 (part of Australia) become two Districts; 
(effective July 1, 1938) the Rotary Clubs in Dis 
trict 72 (Brazil) become three Districts; (effective 
July 1, 1938) the Rotary Clubs in the 96th Dis 
trict (part of China, Hong Kong, Macao, and 
Philippine Islands) become two Districts, one 
comprising the Clubs in the Philippine Islands; 
(effective July 1, 1938) the Rotary Clubs in the 
104th District (part of California, and Hawaii) 
become two Districts, one comprising the Clubs 
in the Hawaiian Islands; (effective July 1, 1938) 
the Rotary Clubs in the 68th and 88th Districts be 
regrouped with the Clubs in Colombia in one Dis- 
trict and the Clubs in Ecuador in the other Dis- 
trict. 

—Tue MAN WITH THE SCRATCHPAD. 
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Practice yourself, for heaven’s sake, in 
little things and thence proceed to 
—F pictetus the 


greater. 


MARCH 
—the third month, has 
31 days and brings 
vernal equinox. 





10—1937, 





With Savaihinae 
loaned by Secre- lulu, the Hawaiian Islands see the establishment of their 


tary Chesley R. 
Perry and Char- 
ter Member Sil- 


vester Schiele, the 12—1921, 


Clubs opened its 
first “exclusive 
office,” in Chicago 
on March 1, 1911 
. which marked 
another step in Ro- 
tary’s surprising- 
ly rapid growth. 
Ye MAN wITH 

Ye ScraTcHPapD, 


lished. 








1—1893, Paul P. 
resigns from job as marble salesman in Florida, and goes 
to Washington, D. C., 

—1936, First issue of Magyar Rotary, publication of the 82nd 
District (Hungary), makes its appearance. 

—1934, The present series of Cogs, Rotary publication for 


first Rotary Club. 
11—1913, Rotary’s 75th Club is organ- 
ized, at Fort Worth, Tex. 
, The total number 
National Associa- tary Clubs in 
tion of Rotary 900 with the organization of a 
Club at Peterborough, Ont., Can- 
ada, on this day. 
—1936, Eco Rotario, publication of 
District 88 (Colombia and Ecuador), established. 
—1928, Rotary Danmark, erstwhile publication of the Danish 
Rotary District now serviced by Rotary Norden, is estab- 


Harris, later become Rotary'’s Founder, 


where he works for the Star. 


Ircland, is inaugurated. 

First Rotary Club in Netherlands West Indies, Cura- 
¢ao, is organized on this date. 

10—1915, With the organization of the Rotary Club of Hono- 


of Ro- 


the world reaches 





Total Rotary Clubs in the world (February 3, 1938), 4,510; 
and the total number of Rotarians (estimated), 191,600. 
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Rotary Around the World 


Brief news notes mirroring the varied activities of the Rotary movement. 


Rumania 
Whole Village Adopted 


Bucuarest—The Rotary Club has adopted 
a village. In it Club members will found a 
public library, a dispensary, a codperative so- 
ciety, and will look to another need. 


Work in the village will start this Spring. 


many 


Ceylon 
Provide Channels to Jobs 


Cotompo—To help connect up vacant jobs 
with trained people to fill them, the Com- 
munity Service Committee of the Colombo Ro- 
tary Club is to compile a list of positions to 
which members of the community are welcome 
need or desire to find a 


to refer in case of 


different place. 


Argentina 
Clubs Join Civic Celebrants 
La Prata—Linked with the recent celebra- 


tion of the 55th anniversary of the city’s found- 
ing was an intercity meeting at La Plata in 
which Clubs of Buenos Aires, Azul, Bahia 
Blanca, Mar del Plata, Baradero, Junin, San 
Isidro, and Quilmes joined. A tour was made 
of public edifices, a wreath was placed on the 
monument of the city’s 
founder, after which the visiting Rotarians and 
members of the La Plata Club sat down to a 
luncheon at which public officials were guests. 


India 
So That Children May Know 


Baropa—So that children of Baroda Rota- 
rians may become better acquainted with the 
families of members of the Calcutta Club, an 
invitation has gone forward to exchange chil- 
dren with Calcutta Rotarians. The invitation 
Was graciously accepted and plans made to 
bring about the exchange. 


erected in memory 


Belgium 
Commission Aids Needy Students 


BrussEts—Nine years ago the Rotary Club 
founded a commission to assist young folk who 
were unable to continue their education because 
of lack of funds. A student selected is spon- 
sored by a Rotarian, who acts as his guide and 
counsellor. In the last three years 28 pupils 


have benefited from the commission’s opera- 
tion. A budget of 25,000 Belgian francs is 
set up for its needs. 
Czechoslovakia 


Inaugurate Student Home 


CasLav—Built as a result of the initiative of 


the Rotary Club, a student home was recently 
inaugurated at which were present delegates 
from various associations and scho« Rotarians 


Minister of Public 
advan 


from neighboring Clubs, the 


Education. For poor students who take 


of the table 
Rotarians will provide a 


} 


tage established at the home, Caslav 


number of meals 


Yugoslavia 
Help ... Aid ... Reward 


Novi Sap—Winter is 
Recognizing that fact, Rotarians of 


a tough time for needy 


youngsters. 


Novi Sad assist them with food and warm 
clothing. In addition, the Club gives to a 
meritorious student funds for the purchase of 
necessary books A prize has been offered to 
the pupil of the Commercial School who writes 
the best essay on business and morals 
Norway 
Vacation Days Made Happier 
STAVANGER—Boys of Stavanger count mem- 
bers of the Rotary Club their true friends. The 


Club owns a Summer vacation home to which 
lads of the community are sent to spend their 
The Club has 


revenue from which goes for 


Summer holidays. also estab- 
lished a fund, the 


further education of boys of unusual ability. 


Straits Settlements 


All for the Community 

SincaporE—As a result of a grant of $120 
per annum for three years, a scholarship has 
been provided by Singapore Rotarians for at- 
tendance of one boy at the Government Trade 
That blind Lowena Moore (holding 
violin) might continue her musical 
career and to establish a “blind 
stand” for her, Memphis, Tex., Ro- 
tarians sponsored. a fine-arts pro- 
gram with the aid of the Amarillo, 
Childress, and Quanak Rotary Clubs. 
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Was a ] wish rabbi; the other, a Protestant min 
ister The two men have presented the dialogue 


before many other audience 


A Checkup ... A Need ... Action 


Cospourc, ON1 \ clinical checkup of the 
children of Northumberland County, sponsored 
by Rotarians of Cobourg, showed that there was 


work to be done. Braces for crippled bodies, 


spectacles tor oung eyes, treatment for ear, 





greeting and small silk United States flags. .And 
since Cordell is in the cotton country, they have 
shipped along with each letter a miniature bale 
of real cotton. The overseas Clubs have re- 
sponded in kind, sending greetings and all sorts 
of souvenirs typical of their localities. 


House That George—Not Jach—Built 
BincHamMTon, N. Y.—Many skeptics have 
doubted if that man Jack ever really built a 





Not a variant of “pig in the parlor” is this registered guernsey heifer in a 
Fremont, Ohio, Rotary Club meeting recently. Rather, four boys of the local 
chapter of Future Farmers of America brought it to a Club program they staged. 


nose, and throat difficulties, therapy for mental 
cascs—all were on the “must” list. Already 
more than a dozen pairs of glasses have been 


; 
furnished, three children are und€érgoing hos 
pitalization, leg appliances for polio cases have 


been provided. 


It's Fun to Help Others 


Hawkessury,. Ont.—She wanted to go to 
school, this girl, but one has to have books for 
that—which she didn’t have or couldn't afford 
Rotarians of Hawkesbury heard about it, ferth 
with provided the. necessary material. Helping 
others, though, is not unusual, for recently when 
a request was made for skates for a number of 
the community’s underprivileged boys, Club 
members made it possible for more than a 
dozen of them to skate with those who are 


more fortunate. 


United States of America 
Meet Together 100 Miles Apart 

Radio was the medium by which. the Rotary 
Clubs of Boston and Springfield, Mass., held 
an unusual intercity meeting recently—with each 
Club in its own city: }Amplifiers in each meet- 
ing place brought the proceedings of the other 
group: songs rendered “alternately, greetings 
from the Qlubs’ Presidents, addresses by two 
outstanding speakers—these. were listened to 
by members, as well as townsfolk tanérs-in, 


Something to Remember Them By 


Corpett, Oxta.—It's an old. device — this 
idea of corresponding with Rotary Clubs in fa 
parts of the world—but Cordell Rotarians think 
it’s hard to beat as a way to stimulate intétna- 
tional thinkigag and amiability. To nearly 35 
Rotary Clubs from Suva in the Fiji Islands to 
Bad Ischl in Austria they have sent letters of 


house. Perhaps he didn't, but George did, claims 
the Rotary Club of Binghamton. George Bain 
Cummings is Governor of Rotary’s 172nd Dis- 
trict. Binghamton is his home town. When on 
his official tour he visited his own Club, its 
members, dressed as carpenters, bricklayers, hod 
carriers, and plumbers, set up piece by piece 
upon the stage “The House That George Built.” 
Pieces carried such labels as Tolerance, Service, 
Boys Work, ete. The lintel bore this legend, in- 
dicative of Governor Cummings’ record, “Song 
leader, Chairman, President, Governor.” 


They've Room to Spare 


SanTA Barpara, Catir.—When you have a 
good thing, don’t monopolize it . . . share it! 
That’s the way the Rotary Club of Santa Bar- 
bara feels about its mecting place, a comfortable, 
typically Californian building—with a patio. 
The Club meets there on Friday. Kiwanians 
and Lions use the room on other days. Modest, 
the Rotary Club insists that newspapers call the 
room “The Service‘ Club Room” and not ‘The 
Rotary Room.” Murals representing life among 
the Indians of Mexico grace the walls. 


‘Mighty Good to Be Back!’ 


CONNERSVILLE, IND.—Colleges have no corner 
en homecoming days. Rotary Clubs have them, 
too, the Rotary Club of Connersville to name 
but one. Nineteen former members returned as 
guests to the fellowship of the Club in a recent 
meeting. 


100 ‘Y’ Memberships @ $4 each =... 


Perersspurc, Va.—Speaking. of Community 
Service—here’s the assignment the Rotary Club 
of Petersburg takes upon itself each year: The 
Club gives Y. M. C. A. memberships at $4 each 


to 100 worthy boys every year. Some of the 
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lads need shoes and clothing, and the Club fur- 
nishes these, also. It spends about $800 each 
year to give poor children food and clothing 
Last year the Club discovered a bright youngste; 
whose home in the slums promised to blight 
his chances at success. It therefore put the bx 
in a good training school—to do which cost 
$200. 


Sponsors Community-Essay Contest 


Oak Park, !tt.—To the Oak Park or Rij 
Forest resident or employee who writes the 
best 1,000-word essay on a community plan 
for the two villages, the Rotary Club of Oak 
Park will award $200. The question to be 
answered by contestants is: “If you had som. 
amount between $50,000 and $500,000 to tb 
used for the benefit of the community of Oak 
Park and River Forest, how would you wish 
it spent?” 


Plump Cheeks from Bottled Health 
Campen, Ark.—Every city, if its eyes are 
open, sees children in its streets who do not get 
enough to eat. Camden is no exception. But 
the Rotary Club does something about it. To all 
undernourished children at one of the cit 
schools the Club supplies milk throughout the 


year. 


Call Back 15 Years 

Cotton, Catir.—Fifteen years ago the Rota: 
Club of Colton received its charter. It celebrated 
that event a few weeks ago, inviting to th 
affair all Past Presidents and charter membe: 
Attendance badges were brought up to date and 
a special program celebrating long attendanc 


records was presented. 


200 Welcome New Club 


Miami Beacu, Fra.—The first Rotary Club to 
be formed in Florida in the current Rotary year, 
Miami Beach, was pleased to welcome—and to 
be welcomed by—200 folks at its charter-pres- 
entation party. Governor Roland S. Horton, of 
District 167, made the presentation. The Ro- 
tary Club of Miami was the sponsor Club. 


Teach Play . 

Jounson Criry, N. Y.—Youth Service has 
moved forward on two fronts in Johnson City, 
the impetus coming from the Rotary Club. Th« 
Club voted recently to establish three centers for 
supervised play at school grounds, and to ask 
individual members to bring as their guests to 
each regular luncheon meeting two students 
from the local high school. 


. and Rotary 


Get Challenge . . . Give Dinner 


ALLIANCE, Onto—Variety adds spice to life, 
but likewise it does to Club programs, find 
Alliance Rotarians. Ata recent meeting, Oliver 
D. Everhard, Governor of Rotary’s District 153, 
challenged the Club to assist growing youth 
That his words left their impress is indicated 
by the type of meeting which soon followe: 
to it were invited 15 crippled youngsters who 
enjoy special schooling privileges in the “Sun 
shine Room” sponsored by Rotary and_ the 
board of education. 


To Give ‘Eyes’ to 8 Blind 

Everett, Wasn.—Eight blind persons froin 
the Puget Sound territory are to receive trips 
to The Seeing Eye institution at Morristown, 
N. J. (See Dogs Against Darkness, by Henr) 
Morton Robinson, May, 1937, Rotarian), as 4 
gift from nine Rotary Clubs in Washington, it 
was announced in a recent meeting of the Ev- 
erett Club. The eight will take training to qual- 
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ify for the purchase of trained dogs. This is 
the first class to have come from any one sec- 
tion, and the management of The Seeing Eye 
has approved the project. 


Looking at Rotary 

Sanrorp, N. C.—Rotary was the subject un- 
der study in a recent meeting of the Rotary 
Club of Sanford. The occasion was the visit 
of District Governor J. Shepard Bryan, of Dunn, 
who addressed the members in an analysis of 
and prophecy for Rotary. 


Not 5, She’s a Trouper! 

GREENSBURG, IND.—The versatility of modern 
children startles many a grownup. It did the 
Rotary Club of Greensburg recently. A _ little 
girl not yet 5 years old, held the Club's vest at- 
tention for 30 minutes in a recent evening pro- 
gram when she danced, sang, and recited as the 
chief entertainer of the evening. 


Boys ... Bugles ... Behavior 

CriarksBuRG, W. Va.—A preferred project 
of the Rotary Club of Clarksburg long has been 
the local Salvation Army Post. First the Club 
financed the Army Citadel building, then paid 
off its mortgage, and has since contributed to 
Summer camps, a cadet band, and other activ- 
ities of the Salvation Army. Currently the Club 
is sponsoring a Rotary-Salvation Army drum 
corps composed largely of boys paroled to the 
Salvation Army by local juvenile courts. Aim 
is to help the boys mend their characters and to 


teach them music and discipline. 


Gridders Greeted 

Brookincs. So. Dax.—They'd done a good 
job, had the football team of South Dakota 
State College, whose home is in Brookings. To 
honor them and the coaching staff, the Rotary 
Club féted them at a banquet, listened to the 
words of Major J. L. Grifith, Big Ten com- 
missioner of athletics and a member of the 
Rotary Club of Chicago. The picture (below 
at right) shows (left to right) Lloyd Ptak and 
Robert Riddell (1938 captains-elect); Major 
Grifith; Brookings Club President Adolph A. 
Moritz; Rotarian C. H. J. Mitchell, Past Gover- 
nor District 19 (now 119-120); Arthur E. God- 
frey, member of Sioux Falls, So. Dak., Rotary 
Club; Coach R. H. Threlfall; Rotarian C. W. 
Pugsley, State College president and Past Gov- 
ernor District 19 (now 119-120). 


Day for Harking Back 

SutippeRyY Rock, Pa.—Harking back was a 
popular sport in the Rotary Club of Slippery 
Rock recently. Twenty-three old-timers who 
have grown up with the neighborhood were 


Roaming round with Rotary’s cam- 
era: (from top down) The Ottumwa, 
lowa, Rotary Club Male Chorus... . 
In Rumania, the Bucharest, Braslov, 
and Campina Rotary Clubs join with 
Ploesti Rotarians in an intercity 
Wiel... . 1 Rotary Cot endowment 
is completed as John Beharrell (cen- 
ter), President of the West Ham, 
England, Rotary Club, presents a 
check to the hospital secretary. Mrs. 
Beharrell looks on. Not long ago, 
West Ham members visited the hos- 
pital, gave gifts to convalescing 
youngsters... . Rotary and athletics 
blend at a Brookings, So. Dak., 
Club meeting. (See item above.) 
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“Behavior, application, and fellow- 
ship spirit’—for these, public and 
private school children of Lins, 
Brazil, were rewarded by the Ro- 
tary Club. In addition to a diploma, 
cach child was presented a bank- 
book containing an initial deposit. 
of the Club. Each old gentleman con 
tributed bit local history in an informal talk. 
Sol jokes, and a good meal rounded out the 
ent The Butler (Pa.) Eagle “played” the 
tor generously down its front and back pages 


The Rotary Club of Slippery Rock is not a year 


old—but the whole town knows about it 


Pertinent and Not Prosatc 


Temper, Ariz.—Prosaic stuff, a Rotary educa 
tion ting? No, chimes the Rotary Club of 
Tem It has recently had on To each 
meimb and visitor at the meeting went a 
four-pa et of Rotary questions and answers, 
the former pertinent and interesting, the latter 
xact and complet The questions prepared 
b 1 Rotarians sketch Rotary'’s history and 
pi it plans of operation and give specific data 
on tl Tempe Club 


Bits of Bunting Become Bonds 


WinnerKA, Int.—Not infrequently the _per- 
on of one man binds together two Rotary 
Clubs a world apart. Such is the case in the 
Rotary Club of Winnetka Not long ago Ro 
tarian Mannel Hahn presented the flag of the 


Rotary Club of Buenos Aires to his Club. He 
had once been a member there “We are send 
in ou, herewith,” wrote the Argentine Ro 
tarian in Argentine flag to be presented to 
Club, that you may have us always at 
uur tab is good friends and fellow Rotarians.’ 
Rotarian Hahn had sent his old Club an Ameri- 
can fla 


3,000 Stops for This Santa 


Bronx, N. Y.—Santa Claus has quite a rep 


utation in the Bronx. He always comes 

even to 3,000 children in orphans’ homes. The 
Rotary Club of the Bronx has much to do with 
the matter. For 15 years it has played Santa 
Claus to the parentless children, Every year, 
just after Thanksgiving Day has passed, the 


kiddies in a dozen or more “homes” write 
letters to Santa hinting about what they'd like 
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The notes go to the Bronx Rotary Club . 

ind the requests, somehow, are always modest. 
These requests are distributed among members 
of the Club, who, with groups of friends, then 
sally forth into the stores to buy exactly what 
the children want and often a little more. 
Packaged and addressed to the child, the gifts 
are distributed in person by groups of Rotarians. 


‘l Got New Shoes ... Gee!’ 
LEAVENWORTH, Kans.—A pair of new shoes, 
thick warm soles and shiny uppers, are an event 
in any child's life, but especially are they for 
the poor youngster. The Rotary Club of Leav- 
enworth has produced much happiness during 
the past year by giving about 50 pairs of new 
shoes to needy school children. It works through 
local needlework guild on the project. On 
his birthday, each member drops a dollar in the 
shoe fund which the guild administers. As 
the birthday celebrant deposits the bill, the 
Club's florist member pins a rose on his lapel. 


‘Dads’ Dine ‘Daughters’ 

GuLFport, Miss.—‘‘May I invite your Gulf 
Park College daughter to be my guest?” “Yes, 
provided your classification is the same as mine.” 
From some such question and answer was pro- 
vided the novel basis for a banquet given re- 
cently by the Gulfport Rotary Club. Thirty-five 
Rotarian daughters qualified and were royally 
entertained by their ‘dads.’ 











Longer Grows the List 


Goodwill, the furtherance of peaceful rela- 
tionships among men and nations—those goals 
would Rotary-sponsored Institutes of Interna- 
tional Understanding seek. Since last Septem 
ber through January 31, 58 Rotary Clubs ha 
sponsored or have joined with other Clubs to 
present Institutes. They are: 

In Illinois: Monmouth, Rock Island, Canton, 
Kewanee, Abingdon, Aurora, Joliet, Galva; in 
New York: Oswego, Cortland, Binghamton 
Watertown, Utica, Carthage, Norwich, Auburn, 
Oxford, Saranac Lake; in Iowa: Burlington, O 
kaloosa, Ottumwa, Fairfield, Muscatine; in Penn 
sylvania: Lock Haven, Mt. Carmel, Pottsvi 
Berwick, Williamsport, Shamokin, Sunbury, § 
insgrove, Milton, Danville; in Ohio: Green 
Troy, Findlay, Sandusky, Lorain, Miamisb 
Lebanon, West Carrollton, Franklin, Germ 
town, Wilmington, Chillicothe, Newark, Lan 
caster; in Wisconsin: Kenosha, Waukesha, Osh 
kosh; in the District of Columbia: Washington; 
in Texas: Port Arthur, Galveston, Beaumont, 
Houston, Lufkin, San Antonio; in Missouri: St 
Louis. 


Of similar aim but managed differently 1s 
the widely known Institute of Public Affairs at 
the University of Virginia at Charlottesville, Va. 
Last Summer it met for its 11th annual session. 
The Institute is sponsored and directed by the 
University, bit during the last three years the 
Rotary Clubs of Virginia have codperated to 
conduct a roundtable conference, providing 
speakers and chairmen. This year Rotary’s sec- 
tion of the program will be devoted to inter 
national goodwill through economic stability and 
its meetings will be held from July 4 through 
July 9. Rotary’s part of the program will cost 
about $1,000. Dr. Robert McElroy, Harms 
worth Professor of American History at Ox 
ford: University in England, has been leader 
of the group since its inception. 


They can’t romp and play, but they 
CAN enjoy movies. So to the Sealy 
Hospital for crippled children, Gal- 
veston, Tex., Rotarians gave a mo 
tion-picture projector. Shown here 
with two youngsters at the presenta- 
tion ceremony are (left to right) 
Dr. G. W. N. Eggers, Rotarian 
and hospital surgeon; Crippled Chil- 
dren Committeemen L. W. Henslee 


and O. H. Hopkins, Chairman. 
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The Hobbyhorse Hitching Post 


A Corner Devoted to the Hobbies of Rotarians and Their Families 


I: YOUR EYE for beauty has grown bleary, if azalea plants in 125 distinct varieties These 
you'd like to brighten it with a look at nature range from 12-inch to 17-foot bus! ind 
in its gayest deckings, then hit the Azalea Trail diameters of some of the latter a 30 fee 
. at Mobile, Ala. Goin March or April... Azaleas start blooming when a r old and 
for then the flamboyant azalea bush bursts out live and bloom for 30 o1 
in its brightest pinks, salmons, lavenders, and Of camellia bushes the garden has al t 1,2 
whites, and draws thousands of visitors to the —in almost 250 varieties. Average height 
perhaps most colorful round-the-town circuit in a good-sized camellia bush is about seven feet. 
the world. Nature has arranged the blooming seasons 
And tf you'd like to pause in a little patch of — these two flowering shrubs so that one follows 
paradise on earth, turn off to Bellingrath Gar- the other, lapping just enough to leave no gap. 
dens, 100 acres of brilliant beauty and peace. A Some of the camellias begin to bloom as early 
Rotarian will be your host. Let THe Groom in- as October and continue to bloom until the mid- 
troduce him and his garden—which ts his hobby. dle of March, the peak coming in the last half 
iS of February or in the first half of Mare The 
It's a semitropical climate which envelopes weather decides which. The peak of the azalea’s 
Mobile and things grow with little trving. Thus blooming season comes between the middle 
when Rotarian and Mrs. Walter D. Bellingrath March and the mick of April, usua 
picked the site for their country home, they Among the thousands of visitors to the garden 
found that Nature had already trimmed it with have been many whose names are bywords 
a jungle of magnolias, bay trees, moss-draped newspaper reader irtists, poet Isicians 
water-oaks, cedars, holly, and dogwood. who have tried to describe what the saw 
But Nature had overlooked a flower or two in through their mediums. Visitors ha come 
her trimming for which such a background was, from almost every State in t United States 
as one puts it today, “‘a natural.” and from at least a dozen overseas countries. 
There was the azalea, for instance. An an- Building such a garden is hobbyir na grand 
cient import from France, this plant which liter- scale, indeed, yet it demands dexterity and art 
ally hides its every leaf and branch with blossoms istry and selectivity and inspiration ain 
would add much. So would the camellia japon- It is probably true that in the « their 
ica, the camellia sasanqua, and many another. visitors the Bellingraths find all t nspiration 


Time proved the choice right. A few short one could need. 
years, considerable thought and work, and more 
than a considerable expenditure have made the 


What's Your Hobby? 


acres the “charm spot of the Deep South,” sought 


out by 20,000 visitors in a year four seasons back 
Does you pet petui act 
and perhaps by twice that many in recent years. , : t , 
: like one of the lowing i} } wish 
The unpretentious gateway through which the Koa ge 
‘ ‘ Oo urie lol ( f N 
visitor enters makes a fine foil for the glorious 5 per of a I PE EY ; 
color and beauty he finds, once in the garden. , Ba 3 
like to be listed re 1 ) THE 
An inviting trail leads from the entrance through 
bordered by tl — 
moss-hung oaks and bordered by the gorgeous - ai 
’ ; Magic: Lowell S. Devoe peciali n eur 
azaleas to the fountain plaza which is the center sagiasnt. Dlateemouth. Sele. 3.5.4 
of the estate. Here stands the splendid new Superstitions: John 7 Taylor 
home of the Bellingraths. already comprehensive collection; secondary hobbies are 
. studies Of custom nd habit Pe ple National Bank 
Beyond the fountain is a camellia plot contain- —_ Building, State College, Pa., U.S.A 
ing one of the most remarkable collections of —Tne Hossynorse Groom. 


this fowering shrub ever gathered. 

South of the main garden, Ro- 
tarian Bellingrath has built a new 
rose and flower garden in which 
1,000 rose bushes form a huge Ro- 
tary wheel. As elsewhere in the 
gardens, mirroring pools filled with 
water lilies here enhance the beauty 
of the spot. 

The Bellingraths have supervised 
the cultivation of the garden per- 
Their knowledge of horti- 
culture and of what their garden 


sonally, 


grows is said to astound visitors. 
Such “vital statistics’ on the floral 
population as the following are at 
their tongue’s tips: 

While the grounds cover about 
100 acres, but half of the area is 
being cultivated as an azalea and 
latter 
acreage there are now about 50,000 


Still ponds mirror the 
lush beauty of Rotarian 
Bellingrath’s famed gar- 
dens, called the “Charm 
Spot of the Deep South.” 


camellia garden. In_ this 
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By Frances Dickson 
[Continued from page 16| 


make very high-class products anyway. 
They've got us so selt-conscious—have 
the advertising boys—that we are afraid 
to kiss our husbands and wives good-by 
in the morning for fear that civilization’s 
worst curse—in the ads—will blight our 
love and turn our happiness to ashes. 
Of an argument that maintains marital 
happiness depends solely upon the uni- 
form sweet fragrance of both husband 
and wife, little need be said. Anybody 
more advanced than a high-school sopho 
more knows by now that married success 
depends upon several factors other than 
moonlight and roses. But we digress. 
Under the classification of questionable 
taste, | include a major share of the adver- 
tising of toothpaste, antiseptics, deodor 
ants, mouthwash, various ointments and 
specifics, and many cosmetics. 
“How to catch a husband” . . . “How 
. “Now she’s the 


~~. eae 


couldn't forgive her one fault”... 


to hold your man” , 
most popular girl in her class” 


“When is a woman on the shelf?” 
These are the roads to romance (sic)! 
Isn't there a story somewhere about the 
gitl who followed all the advice of the 
advertisers and then sued them for breach 
of promise? 

In spite of a changing world, I cling 
fast to a belief that most people who buy 
and read publications in which such ad- 
vertisements appear, possess the more pri- 
mary elements of breeding and manners. 
I do not believe that many of the young 
matrons who belong to bridge-luncheon 
clubs discuss their hostess’ table appoint- 
ments and housekeeping in stage whis- 
pers loud enough to be heard by the lady 
who’s just coming in with the dessert. 

Of late the “Oh, why doesn’t Henry 
love me any more?” school of copy has 
been enjoying a renaissance. I bore this 
patiently when it was applied only to cos- 
metics and even when it began to be a 
little clinical. But now that Henry’s love 
is waning because his wife doesn’t use 
Blank’s mustard in her cooking, So-and- 
So’s salt in drippy weather, and some- 
body else’s cake flour, I’ve about reached 
the point of the-heck-with-Henry’s-love. 
If | were Henry’s wife, I'd stop right here 
and ask myself, “Is it all worth it?” 

If only this vogue were confined to 
articles designed for the enhancement of 
personal beauty! It isn’t. Where’s the 
sense of trying to sell stationery by warn- 
ing the consumer his social standing 
depends upon his taste in writing paper? 
How many husbands know one shade of 


Advertising —An Attack 


lipstick from another, let alone insist their 
wives use a certain kind?) How many ro- 
mances begin because the girl’s hands in- 
stantly are made lovely by a special kind 
of nail polish? And is anybody supposed 
to believe that a woman who is tastefully 
gowned and coiffured doesn’t know 
enough to keep her stockings from wrin- 
kling around her ankles? 

Lots of men (and women) doubtless 
wonder why they ever married, but do 
they blame their troubles on the lack of 
caustic in the bathroom drain? In short, 
why do advertisers depict the domestic 
and social scene as one in which no adult 
ranks above the grade of moron, where 
all conversation is gossip, scandal, or libel, 
where your friends accept you on the 
basis of your preference in condiments, 
and where your love life is dependent 
solely upon whether your makeup lasts all 
day? Realism in advertising! If that’s 
realism, I’m newly in from Mars! 


Ti invisible line beyond which lies 
indecency is, to some extent, a matter of 
personal opinion. In advertising, the 
manner and place of presentation are the 
crux of the situation. Matters of dis- 
cussion thoroughly appropriate to a med- 
ical journal often are entirely out of place 
in a magazine that circulates among read- 
ers of all ages. Especially when they are 
illustrated and diagrammed ad nauseum. 
But it seems to be the mode to outdo 
rival advertisers in making claims and 
statements which leave nothing whatever 
to the imagination. 

Generally speaking, there are a few 
subjects left in the world that are taboo 
in polite conversation. Once more it is 
a question of good taste. One need not 
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be liable to the charge of squeamishness 
because he prefers his dinner table and 
garbage pail widely separated. 

But of all the errors into which some of 
our advertising has fallen, the worst is its 
downright falsification. Does a rocketing 
sales graph excuse the thousands of idiotic 
claims that scream in boldface type from 
the advertising pages of most periodicals 
today? A soap that restores youth; cor- 
respondence schools that overnight lift 
you from the drab routine of a factory 
hand to the glamorous world of success- 
ful authorship or endow the seamstress 
with the executive ability of a hotel man- 
ager; a lipstick that makes lips young; an 
eyewash that takes the place of sleep; 
hair tonics that grow luxuriant heads of 
hair “in a short time” after years of bald- 
ness; corsets that restore slim, youthful 
contours without dieting; cold creams 
that eradicate the lines of age—that 
“amaze” you with a new complexion and 
a new personality; pills that add pounds 
and curves to your figure in less than a 
month, and a large percentage of the “en- 
dorsements” of everything from cigarettes 
to cosmetics. Amiable lies? 

When an advertiser says to me, “Use 
my ointment and your freckles will abso- 
lutely disappear in three days”—am I sup- 
posed to understand that he is merely be- 
ing playful? 

If advertising is to be taken with a 
large pinch of the salt of commonsense, 
what’s the use of advertising at all? If 
the housewife has to bring her own judg- 
ment to bear on the hyperbole and in- 
genious imagination of the advertiser, 
why not let her draw her own conclu- 
sions in the first place from a simple state- 
ment of fact? 

One step removed from what I choose 
to call deliberate falsification in advertis- 
ing is the copywriter’s loose use of super- 
latives. Adjectives have certain values, 
and by discriminate choice of them one 
may express degree—but the adman 
seems to have forgotten that. 

Take men’s clothing advertisements, 
for instance. Put a piece of copy written 
to sell a $25 suit beside copy designed to 
boom a $100 suit and if, after obscuring 
the price, you are able to see 50 cents’ 
worth of difference in the two—but you 
won't be able. 

There is that question, why advertise 
at all? Well, many sizable minds have 
grappled with that question—and a few 
of them have found no answer. “It’s un- 
economic,” they’ve concluded. “The cus- 
tomer pays the freight in the final ‘break- 
down’ anyway. Maybe some sort of 


“Says that he makes more out of the 
ads than he does running the thing!” 
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bulletin. simply listing what's available 
would suffice.” 

But I don’t hold with the great minds. 
I’m all for advertising and I’m willing to 
pay for it, but, as you may have guessed, 
I do not like the state it has blown itself 
into. Why can’t advertising capitalize 
on that freedom it now enjoys, and for 
which I rejoice, to turn out copy which 
the consumer may believe implicitly and 
may enjoy? 

The truth has been tried in advertising, 
and by such as have tried it, it seems to 
have been profitable. 
heaven, a few large-scale advertisers who 


There are, thank 


understand the persuasiveness of restraint 
and reason. No “dumming down,” no pa- 
tronizing, no idiocy in their copy! Instead 
—forthrightness, clarity, maybe beauty, 
and always honesty. I sincerely hope that 


their number continues to grow larger, 

But to leave with a look at things as 
they go in the main today, is the buying 
public to understand that advertising says 
in effect, “Of course, just between you 
and me, we're laying it on a bit thick. 
Don't all this 
balderdash when anyone of intelligence 


blame us if you believe 
knows it simply can’t be true.” 

And if so, what has happened to adver- 
tising standards? What is the difference 


between such tactics and those of the 
medical quack and the shyster lawyer? 

It may be that the advertising profes 
sion knows what it’s doing. It may be 
that the public is so ignorant, ill bred, and 
unwashed that it is left to advertising to 
spread the gospel of hygiene, manners, 
and other outgrowths of civilization. 


I wonder—I wonder. 


Advertising —A Defense 


By Earnest Elmo Calkins 
[Continued from page 17 | 


institutions, and fails to strike a balance 
between faults and benefits. 

This is in no sense a defense or a 
justification of much that is reprehen- 
sible in the practice of advertising. It 
simply means that advertising is strong 
enough, necessary, and useful enough, to 
carry the burden of those who misuse it. 

The really outrageous appeals are actu- 
ally in the minority, considering the 
whole body of advertising—though none- 
theless reprehensible on that account. 
They are the result of intense competition 
among the sorts of products for which 
there is no intrinsic sales argument. Ad- 
vertising appeals must be found outside 
the product itself, and thus we have sto- 
ries of young men or women whose social 
careers were spoiled, whose lives were 
wrecked, by not adopting the preparation 
recommended; the faked testimonials, 
anything to make the article advertised 
stand out in a class by itself. 

Take soap, for instance, a necessary 
utility. No one can deny its usefulness. 
But reasons why one toilet soap is better 
than another are hard to find. All good 
soaps do about the same thing. The ad- 
vertiser adds extrinsic inducements to his 
ads just as he adds perfume to his soap, 
to widen the appeal. And this is also 
true of most toothpastes, mouthwashes, 
cosmetics, and other toilet articles. So 
the advertiser takes as his theme, beauty, 
feminine charm, and what they lead to 
and what lack of them entails, and is thus 
able to use enticing and alluring pictures, 
and imply “you, too,” and soon is far 
beyond the scope of the miracles his prep- 
aration can perform. The ads do not 





guarantee that the soap or toothpaste or 
lipstick will draw admirers as molasses 
draws flies, but that is certainly implied. 

Or cigarettes. Here, again, the de- 
mand is enormous, the competition keen, 
and the explainable differences in brands 
of cigarettes negligible or difficult to de- 
But what of it? 
Anything 


fine in popular terms. 
The public wants cigarettes. 
that will keep the brand name at the 
“Toasted” and “They 
Satisfy” are reasonable, believable claims. 


front is sufficient. 


Consideration for the throat or the nerves 
goes a step further. 

3ut the more objectionable device for 
headlining a cigarette is the paid testi- 
monial. Athletic celebrities, film stars, 
society matrons, are easily persuaded to 
endorse the cigarettes in return for pub# 
licity and a handsome check, It. makes 
no difference to the cigarette-smoking 
public that the sponggrs privately prefer 
another brand, o¢ not smoke at all. 

The publie does not take these testi- 
monials afy more seriously than those 
who give them. They do not believe that 
the cigarette steadies the nerves, eases the 
siddle-Bid 


dle’s social affairs, and they do not care. 


throat, or adds eclat to Mrs. 


They, the public, have an insatiable thirst 
for celebrities. The ads attract them be- 
cause the faces are those of popular idols 
or objects of envy or emulation, and the 
purpose of the advertiser is achieved as 
completely as though the public were con- 
vinced by the testimonial. The name of 
the cigarette is kept before consumers in 
a setting that arrests their attention, and 
no one is greatly fooled. 

As for those who so glibly and compla- 
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WEBSTER’S NEW INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY, Second Edition 
“THE SUPREME AUTHORITY” 


@ FOR YOUR OFFICE, this new Merriam- 
Webster is the court of final appeal on the spell- 
ing, pronunciation, meaning, and use of words. 
For three generations Merriam-Webster 
dictionaries have been the standard in courts, 
schools, and editorial offices of the country. 
You consult ‘‘the supreme authority’? when 
you “‘look it up in Webster."’ Get the Best 
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cently lend themselves to this convention, 
they are exhibitionists, for gain or vanity. 
No rotogravure section can give them 
such widespread publicity as the adver- 
tising of a major campaign. For the film 
stars and professional athletes there is 
some excuse, as publicity is part of their 
job. It adds to their revenues. The so- 
cialites frequently turn their checks over 
to charity, content with the fulsome dis- 
play of their charms, clothes, environ- 
ment, and social prestige. 

Illegitimate claims for legitimate goods 
have come to be accepted by a not-too- 
squeamish public as a sort of convention, 
such as lowering the curtain in the thea- 
ter to indicate lapse of time. The faults 
of advertising are the faults of the read- 
ers, who like the sensational manner of 
exploiting goods. They see themselves in 
the ads, beautiful, successful, socially pop- 
ular, exactly as they picture themselves in 
the rdle of the movie hero or heroine. 
Advertisers, like editors, movie directors, 
book publishers, cater to the popular 
taste, and give their public what it wants. 
In spite of Barnum, the public does not 
like to be—and it is not—humbugged. 

But all such phrases are excrescences on 
the body of advertising, like graft in poli- 
tics, secret rebates in business, barnacles 
on the hull of a ship. They belong to the 
era of circuses and patent medicines. But 
they do not gull the public. It gets a 
good soap or cigarette for its money, and 
it does not expect the soap to pave the 
way to love and happiness, or the ciga- 
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rette to lift it to stardom or open the gates 
of snooty society. 

Long ago, when Sunny Jim jingles 
were advertising a breakfast food named 
“Force,” an English justice rendered this 
opinion: “In an action for misrepresen- 
tation in advertising, it is necessary to 
determine exactly what the advertising 
claimed. On my way to court this morn 
ing I saw a poster advertising Force. The 
picture showed Sunny Jim so full of pep 
and energy from eating Force that he 
leaped with ease over a five-barred gate 
If I eat Force and find myself unable to 
leap a five-barred gate, I would not have 
an action against the Force food company 
for misrepresentation.” 

While arraigning exaggeration, blat 
ancy, vulgarity, in some advertising, in 
which every right-thinking advertising 
man joins, do not overlook the greater 
volume of sane, decent, self-respecting 
publicity that has been dignifying the 
pages of magazines and newspapers for 
years. It is impossible to catalogue here 
all in that creditable bracket, but Kodak, 
Telephone, Ivory Soap, Wesson Oil, Sun 
kist oranges, Ford cars, Metropolitan Lite 
Insurance—to mention a few that occur 
readily to the mind—have been success 
fully advertised for years without recourse 
to objectionable technique. 

Food advertising has improved the va- 
riety, beauty, and healthfulness of our 
dinner tables, offering new foods and new 
ways of serving old ones. This is educa 
tional advertising of which advertising 








The Kiver-to- Kiver Kiub 


ccs notice how your chest puffs out a 
bit when you can from your reading recall 
some hidden fact, some pungent point, to clinch 
an argument or top off a discussion? Well, 
here’s the Kiver-to-Kiver Klub to try your 
memory—if you've read this issue of THe Ro- 
TARIAN from cover to cover. 

The procedure is simple. Following are ten 
Check what you believe to be the 
correct answer in each group. Turn to page 
63, find how many you have correct. If you 
have eight of the ten—a score of 80—welcome 
to the Kiver-to-Kiver Klub! 

1. When the Lusitania is salvaged ofi the 
Irish coast, the name of the ship directing the 
work will be— 

Punta. Maria. Orphir. 

2. Elmer T. Peterson in The Spanish Were 

Here First mentions Joaquin Murieta— 
An early governor of Lower California. 
A bandit. 
Founder of Mission Dolores. 

3. One of this month's authors tells of the 

Eaton brothers. The author’s name is— 
Struthers Burt. 
Henry Morton Robinson. 
Chet Johnson. 

4. President Franklin D. Roosevelt and ex- 
President Herbert Hoover are mentioned in the 


questions. 


same article. The title of the article is— 
A Forum for Labor. 
Million Acres of Goodwill. 
She Also Made Circumstances. 

5. What poet wrote these lines of tribute to 

a great woman? 
“Not thou, not thou—’tis we 
Are deaf, are dumb, are blind.” 
Wordsworth. Byron. Stedman. 
6. The Paris stock exchange is known as— 
The Bourse. Trocadero. The Plage. 

7. The book of what famous author will be 
reviewed by William Lyon Phelps in the next 
issue of THe RorarRiaAn? 

Will Durant, Sinclair Lewis. Glenn Frank. 

8. “Truth in Advertising” became a slogan 
of the Associated Advertising Clubs of the 
World in— 

1897. 1920. 1912. 

9. According to Science Catches the Arson- 
ist, this number of States in the United States 
have “model arson laws”: 

38. 17. 52. 

10. “The principles of Rotary International 
are positive—nothing mon and nothing anv.” 
These words appear— 

On an editorial page. 
In William A. McConnell’s article. 
On the contents page. 
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It is also true of 
kitchen 
things that 


men are justly proud. 
household equipment, utensils, 
bathroom furnishings, new 
add comfort and convenience introduced 


by 


use them. 


advertising that also teaches how to 
The body of such self-respect- 
ing advertising is large, but the clamor- 


ous, rank-scented minority makes so 
much noise that superficial observers are 
misled and condemn the whole for the 
sins of a part. 

Advertising has added so much to 
the comfort and convenience and joy of 
living that its benefits far outweigh its 


drawbacks. Most of the ingenious con- 


trivances that lighten the burden of 
housekeeping—vacuum cleaners, iceless 


refrigerators, oil burners, electric utilities 
—are the indirect results of advertising. 
They have been invented or produced pri 
marily because a way existed of selling 
them. Consider a man cudgelling his 
brain to give a smooth-shaven generation 
a_ better He and _ that 
knowledge is foremost in his thoughts, 
that if 
easily make his invention known to mil 


razor. knows, 


successful, he can quickly and 
lions of men who will buy it and make 
him, the inventor, rich. 

It is advertising, the possibility of quick 
distribution, that 
thousands of inventive minds to improve 


is the urge, spurring 


old materials, methods, devices, to cre- 


some useful, or entertaining 


The addition of vegetable short 


ate new, 
gadget. 
ening to our supply of raw materials was 
a boon to housewives. It was introduced 
by advertising, and advertising taught 
women how to use it, broke down the 
century-old prejudice in favor of lard, 
and made fried food healthier. The use 
of oranges has grown from seven per cap- 
ita per annum to 58, made the morning 
glass of orange juice standard, and won 
approval from conservative members of 


the medical profession. 


Sometimes advertising supplies a 
demand, but in most cases it creates a 
demand for things beyond the imagina- 
tion of those most benefited by them. A 
woman knew the use of a broom, but she 
could not vacuum cleaner. 
Therefore, 
save with that vague unspoken desire 
which has existed from the beginning for 
some lightening of the drudgery of keep- 
ing a house livable. The 
was introduced by educational advertis- 
The advertising was done partly by 
vacuum 


imagine a 
she could not demand one, 


vacuum cl eaner 


ing. 
manufacturers anxious to sell 
cleaners and partly by electric-light com- 
panies anxious to sell current. 

No vacuum-cleaner factory could do 
business as a neighborhood proposition. 
Only a national market would furnish 





enough business to make the manufac 


ture economically possible. And a na- 
tional market is possible only through 
advertising. That advertising must be 
educational. It must teach the sound 
economy of paving more to get the 
greater benefit. A woman’s time and 


health and strength are worth more than 


the difference in cost between a broom 
and a. vacuum cleaner. 
We all know, ol 


maker 
He sells to the 


course, that in these 


days the seldom sells directly to 


retailer, who 


Now, 


convenience. 


the public. 
the 


His 


to 


in turn sells to the consumer. 
retailer is merely a 


store is on Main Street in your town 
Save you the long journey to the factory 
where the goods are made. It is of the 
utmost importance that your store should 
have the goods you want. If it does not, 
then you suffer the inconvenience of wait 
ing until they are sent for, or of hunting 
another store which does have them, or 
buying a different article in place of the 
one you want. 

Your material life consists of a long list 
of named products, utensils, commodities, 
toilet 


tools with which you perform the opera- 


foods, wearing apparel, articles, 


tion of living—feeding your family, keep 


and your 


work 


re vitally necessary. 


ing house, dressing yoursel! 


children—playthings and things. 
Not all these articles a 
Some of them have been adopted through 
advertising. But 


the persuasiveness of 


there is an irreducible minimum that you 
cannot do without, modern civilization 


being what it is. It is manifestly con 
venient to you that the shops in your 
town have these things in stock when you 
The fact that they 


is the result of what is technically known 


want them. are there 


as distribution; and without advertising, 
distribution would be impossible. 
the 


manufacturer 


The interest of consumer and the 
the 


It is to the best interest of the 


interest of are here 
identical. 
manufacturer to have his goods sold 
the retail store: 
try; 


sumer to be able to 


of every town in the coun- 


it is to the best interest of the con- 


buy those goods in 
any town in which he happens to live or 
The only way the manufacturer can 
able to 


assure the local dealer who buys the goods 


be. 


obtain that distribution is being 


that he will be able to sell them. And the 
only way to give that assurance is by ad- 
vertising to that portion of the public 
which constitutes the customers of that 
particular dealer’s store. 

If it is well for us, the public, to have 


goods made for us, it is well to have them 
And if the 
added to the word of mouth 


printed word is 
and today 
has a new 
that is merely a 


sold to us. 


with radio “word of mouth” 


meaning in advertising— 





means 
FLOWER GARLAND 


head or 


» Hawaii, 


welcome 
book NOW 


ian visit, before 


Jem alels 


San Francisco ¢ ion 


C ven 


ng reservations are heavy! 


“TOURIST BUREAU 





Literature from Travel Agents or our offices: 32 Main St., 
San Francisco; 714 W. Olympic Blvd., Los Angeles, ( alif 


STOP in 
YELLOWSTONE 


On your way to or from the 





San Francisco Convention, or on any 
trip in the West, by all means visit 
Yellowstone National Park... land of 
incredible wonders. Experience the 
new Red Lodge Entrance... the new 
HIGH-Road along the top of the 
Rockies of Wyoming and Montana. 
It’s the talk of the country... 
of the marvelous sights you should 


not miss. 

Ask your Northern Pa- 
cific Agent for complete de- 
tails, time requirements, 
and costs. Or mail the cou- 
pon below, and we'll send 
you information, with 
no obligation, of course. 


NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILWAY 


SSCS eee eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 
Mr. E. E. Nelson, 110 Northern Pacific Railway 
St. Paul, Minn. 

Please send me information and booklet on 
Yellowstone via Red Lodge HIGH-Koad. 
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at the TOP of the POCONOS 


Here's golf at its best! . . 1800 feet high in 
the famed Pocono Mountains. The sporty ter- 
rain, magnificent vistas, exhilarating air, all 
make for keenest enjoyment of the grand old 
game! Eighteen holes, including the deceptive 
“Punch Bowl" verdant fairways and greens 
kept in tip-top shape . . play from May to No- 
vember 

At the modern Inn you'll find congenial surround- 
ings—best of food—complete hotel service. A full 
entertainment program is featured—with music, 
dancing, movies, bridge. Outdoors a battery of 
tennis courts, archery range, 22 miles of wooded 
bridle paths, Swiftwater stream for trout, Lake 
Minausin for boating and bathing, invite you 
For a weekend or the season, here’s your per- 
fect vacation at the Top of the Poconos! OPEN 
ALL YEAR 


STOP-OVER IN THE POCONOS 


Leave Chicago Friday 8 P.M., Buffalo Saturday 9:45 
A.M., arrive Pocono Summit 4:23 P.M. Time for a 
round of golf, a real night's rest in the mountain alr 
and all day Sunday for outdoor fun Rested and re 
freshed, you’re ready for work in New York—only 3 
hours away! 

FREE BOOKLET—-Golf at Pocono Manor Stn 
Herman V. Yeager, Gen. Magr., Pocono Manor, Pa, 


POCONO MANOR 


TOP OF THE POCONOS—PENNSYLVANIA 
N. Y. OFFICE: 522 FIFTH AVE. WAN. 3-7200 
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sing the praises of New 
York’s Hotel Roosevelt. 
They know from experi- 
ence that Reosevelt comfort 
is worthy of the highest 
praise. They know, too, 
that at The Roosevelt they 
are assured of the finest 
accommodations in one of 
the most convenient loca- 
tions New York has to of- 
fer. Rates from $5 daily. 
Guy Lombardo und his Royal Cana- 


dians play for dinner and supper 


dancing nightly in the Roosevelt Grill. 
g c 


MADISON AVENUE 
AT 45th STREET 


NEW xORK 
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Bernam G. Hines, Managing Virector 
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change of degree rather than kind. I am 
not here interested in advertising from 
the viewpoint of the manufacturer or the 
man who makes his living by preparing 
it. I am trying to look at it as one of 
the public, using my long acquaintance 
with it to correct the errors into which 
writers outside the profession—and some 
inside—fall when they try to reckon the 
good or ill that advertising does to all 
of us. 

The fact that there is too much adver- 
tising is incidental, just as is the fact that 
there are too many motorcars. If there 
is overproduction in any line, the eco- 
nomic laws will take care of it. The 
manufacturer who makes more goods 
than he can sell will go broke. But over- 
production of anything is not proof that 
production is econemically wrong. Nor 
is the manner in which some advertisers 
abuse advertising an argument against it; 
even the fact that such things apparently 
profit them is also a detail. There is even 
more on the other side—unselfishness, al- 
truism, far-sightedness, By such criterions 
one could condemn literature, or art, or 
government. The question before the 
house is simply this: Is advertising a 
benefit to the public as a whole, is it nec- 
essary to retain the desirable phases of 
our present system of living, does it im- 
pose an unnecessary burden of cost on 
the ultimate consumer, becoming thereby 
economic waste, or does it, in short, add 
to the sum of human happiness? 

What we vaguely call prosperity is 
distribution of goods, buying and selling. 
Much of it depends upon and is stimu- 


lated by advertising. People do not buy 
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things of which they have never heard, 
Advertising is essential to our present 
economic system. People have learned to 
depend on it. It supplies a needed sery- 
ice. If it disappeared, something would 
have to be invented to take its place. 

None of this, however, is justification 
for the bad manners and bad taste of 
some soap, cosmetic, and cigarette adver- 
tisers. The only effective discipline for 
them is public disapproval. And when 
that happens, when the consuming pub. 
lic becomes sensitive to bad taste, we shal] 
see its effect, not merely on advertising, 
but on books, magazines, plays and mov- 
ies, town planning, and the preservation 
of natural beauty. Would that every cus. 
tomer reacted as does Frances Dickson, 
and when advertising offends her, buy the 
competing article. 

If that should happen often enough, it 
would soon cure the evil. Unfortunately 
it does not happen often. The objection- 
able advertising is successful, at least for 
the short run. It disturbs some ethical 
businessmen, who wonder if they are not 
too conservative. It causes consumers in 
telligent enough to recognize blatant ad- 
vertising to distrust business, and thus 
undermines public confidence, which is 
the lifeblood of advertising. 

We have not yet reached that extreme, 
because there is still so great a volume 
of decent, self-respecting advertising, but 
the unrestrained advertiser is eating away 
at public confidence and evoking just 
such comments as Miss Dickson’s able 
and entertaining analysis. Such reactions 
are confined to the intelligent few, and 
advertising sells to the unthinking many. 


A Victim Looks at Huckleby Fever 


| Continued from page 28| 


clerk, another man came to the window 
for the same purpose. I was pleased when 
it turned out to be my old friend and 
fellow Rotarian, Dr. Walter Q. McGlin- 
gle, the eminent specialist. 

Comparing symptoms, we discovered 
we were both suffering from the Huckle- 
by Fever that Mr. Huckleby had. 

“It’s a hopeless case and so are we,” 
said Dr. McGlingle. “But before we 
say good-by to all those we have known 
and loved here, I wonder if we shouldn’t 
give ourselves one more chance. Mind 
you,” he went on, in his most profes- 
sional tone, “I don’t say it will be a 
cure, but it’s one chance in a thousand, 
if you'll risk $10 with me.” 

I said one chance in a thousand was 
cheap at $10. Dr. McGlingle gazed over 
the thousands of incoming travellers and 
finally selected a couple who did not look 


altogether too bright. Dr. McGlingle ap- 
proached them with outstretched hand. 

“For $20 cash,” he said, “would you 
help us play a little joke on a friend?” 

“For $20 cash,” they said, “we would 
play a joke on ourselves, even if it broke 
a leg!” 

We escorted this strange couple to Mr. 
Huckleby’s office, shoved them through 
the door at him without any preliminar- 
ies, shouted, “Look who’s here, Mr. Huc- 
kleby!” and then slammed the door and 
ran down the hall. 

The next morning I conferred with 
Dr. McGlingle, following the nearest 
thing to a decent night’s sleep I’d_ had 
ina month. Dr. McGlingle said he felt 
pretty good, too, and wasn’t that a great 
idea of his, giving Mr. Huckleby a dov- 
ble jolt of his own Fever? 

“Give him a ring,” said Dr. McGlin- 
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gle. “If his temperature is around 130 
or 135, it may cook the germs in his 
system and you and I will not have to 
suffer again.” 

After another attack of hysteria over 
thinking of Mr. Huckleby’s discomfit- 
ure, I only too happily called him on the 
telephone. 

“Greetings, Mr. Huckleby!” I chirped 
blithely. “How did you like the little 
surprise party we arranged for you, and 
how did it turn out?” 

“It was great!” said Mr. Huckleby. 
“A swell party! I never realized $20 
would buy so much for three peuple to 
eat and drink! Only one thing kind of 
puzzles me, Bill. I had no idea you were 
acquainted with my brother and his wife! 
... How did you and Doc ever man- 
age to find them, out of all the thou- 
sands of people in the station?” 


Summary of Case History of Mr. 
George W. Huckleby, Jr.: 
nice out here, in some ways. Dr. Me- 
Glingle and I call it Ye Olde Mental 
Shoppe, and that makes it sound less like 


It is really 


the kind of place it is. 1] put in many 


hours daily with my HFRB, still hoping 
to isolate the Huckleby Fever germ, al 
though Dr. McGlingle scoffs and says it 
is a waste of time, and our best bet is to 
spend the rest of our lives in here, where 
we are sate. 

Every four or five days we notice Mr. 
Huckleby standing outside the gate with 
some goofy-looking stranger. Mr. Huc 
kleby feels sorry for us and begs to be 
allowed inside for a little visit to cheer 
us up. Except on those occasions, the 
attendants never have to employ either 
force or special equipment on us to main 
tain discipline. 


New Rules for Stock Markets 


{Continued from page 31| 


the Chase National Bank of New York, 
in a speech on The Stock Market from 
the Viewpoint of a Commercial Banker, 
said that the distinction between investor 
and speculator is not an absolute and 
sharp one, but rather a matter of many 
gradations. He pointed out what is 
known to all of us—namely, that the in- 
vestor who buys a security and keeps it 
may be taking a much greater risk than 
the speculator. 

An even more pertinent observation 


Woodlock, 


former member of the Interstate Com- 


has come from Thomas F. 


merce Commission and former editor of 
the Wall Street Journal. 
kind of investor the Securities and Ex- 


He asks which 


change Commission has in mind. Is it 
the potential investor? In that case the 
market should be one in which stocks can 
Or is it the 
actual investor whom the Commission 
has in mind? 
a good price for what he may desire to 
sell, and for him the market should be 
high, rather than low. 

After posing 
Woodlock remarks: “It all comes back to 
the same question—what kind of a mar- 
ket does the Securities and Exchange 
Commission envisage as the objective? 


be bought very cheaply. 


The actual investor wants 


these inquiries, Mr. 


Sometimes it seems as if it must be some- 
thing like a perpetual bull market in 
which everyone profits!” 

“Suggestions to restrict professional 
dealings are not novel,” says President 
Charles R. Gay, of the New York Stock 
Exchange, in his annual report. “They 
have a natural and wholly understand- 
able origin in the widespread public dis- 


appointment attending price deflations. 
Since the millions of investors seldom see 
or know each other, they do not reason 
that deflations reflect their own unwill 
ingness as a group to buy or hold stocks. 
Instead they blame the ‘market’ as such, 
and narrowly identify it with those 
known to be professional brokers and 
dealers. 

‘Against these individuals popular 
resentment is easily directed, with pre} 
udiced and unthinking demands for ar- 
bitrary restriction. It is a curious but 
understandable case of seeking to prevent 
inflation and deflation, not by correcting 
their causes, but by restricting the ma- 
chinery which registers them. 

“This has happened many times in the 
past.” 

As yet, we do not know just what the 
full effect of restrictions upon the market 
has been, whether they have done more 
harm than good. For another thing, 
while the Securities and Exchange Com 
mission argues for further restrictions, 
some observers submit that the market 
has been rendered less stable than it needs 
to be by certain new tax measures of ‘the 
Government itself. But that is perhaps 
another story. 

The discriminating citizen will, at any 
rate, study the suggestions of the Govern- 
ment for further reforms within the stock 
market critically and rationally. The Se- 
curities and Exchange Commission has 
ideas which are provocative, stimulating, 
and suggestive, but they probably do not 
tell the entire story. Those who want 
the truth, the complete picture, will have 


to wait for further enlightenn 
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than pay for the cost of this 
efficient equipment 

Our dealer in your city will i 
gladly tell you about the Globe 
Wernicke system and service— 
or write direct to us for infor 
mation and typical sample 
forms for sales, credit 
stock, accounts receiv 
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DOES YOUR LIBRARY RECEIVE 
‘‘THE ROTARIAN’’? 
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THE HANDIEST 
Tele 43mm 4.1143 
EVER DESIGNED! 


@ Neat, handy, useful and durable 
...Brass frame, heavily chromium 
plated...Blade of finest razor steel. 


marl “a practical 


Graceful design, light weight; fine 
enough to wear on your silver, 
gold or platinum chain. 


4 
Dheee bakes im cue 


Instantly opened or closed 

\ with one hand. No broken 
fingernails. 

\ <T a Blade locks 
Or g asily in any 
. one of 3 lengths 
.. really three 

blades in one. 


GUARANTEED TO PLEASE 


- 
THE CHRISTY CO., Fremont, Ohio 
Enclosed is $1.00 for aChristy Sport Knife 
If l am now entirely satisfied, | may return 
it and my $1.00 will be refunded. (Ohio 
orders add 3c for sales tax.) This offer 
good in U.S.A. only. 
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BILL GOES ABROAD— 


AND WE GO, TOO 
By Louis A. Weil 


The story of the trip of a Rotarian, his wife 
and son to Europe and the Nice Convention 


Billy Phelps says: ‘‘It’s a charming book.” 


PRICE ONE DOLLAR 
DAVID MacTAGGART Co. 
PORT HURON, MICHIGAN 











If you are an American, you should 
read Innnnnnng Hanaanaal!! A tril- 
ogy in the Anabasis of the West. 
Tells of 40 Civil War Generals who 
qualified for victory fighting Indians. 
This new book is $1 at bookstores 
Mailed anywhere, autographed if 
wished, for $1. R. J. Hendricks, au- 
thor, publisher, Salem, Oregon, 











A Convenient Binder 
for Your Magazines 


@ If you want to keep old copies of TH 
ROTARIAN conveniently available for reference 
purposes, try a Multiple Binder. It is easy to 
operate, strong and durable, and priced at only 
$2.50 in the United States; $3.00 in other 
countries 


@ Order by name — THE ROTARIAN Multiple 
Binder—from: 


THE ROTARIAN 


35 East Wacker, Chicago, tll., U. S. A. 








NEWSPAPER 
OWNERS 


Circumstances make available services of 
publisher or general manager of type of 
executive ability not ordinarily interested 
in change. Money making record and char 
acter verified by unusual. references 


Builds loyalty Trains all selling em 
ployees. Thoroughly familiar all depart 
ments. Active in all civie movements. Sal- 


ary on basis of results. Advertiser widely 
known in publishing fleld. Address MID- 
WEST, care Rotarian Magazine. 
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May I Suggest — 


By William Lyon Phelps 


@. PARTICULAR and perennial in- 
terest to Rotarians will be a modest, hu- 
morous, sharp-sighted little book called 
Bill Goes Abroad—and We Go, Too, by 
Louis A. Weil, editor of the Times Her- 
ald at Port Huron, Michigan. During 
July, August, and September his excellent 
evening paper, published 
87 miles from my Sum- 
mer home in Michigan, 
is hurled every afternoon 
at 6:47 o'clock into my 
yard from a car whirling 
past at 77 miles an hour. 
One afternoon in 1927, I 
picked it up, and there 
on the first page was “I 
DO NOT CHOOSE TO RUN,” which I 
immediately saluted as the most impor- 


L. A. Weil 


tant news of the Summer. 

Well, last June Louis Weil, one of the 
leading Rotarians of Michigan, followed 
his boy Bill, named after me by about 
60 years, and his lovely wife, Blanche, to 
the great Rotary Convention at Nice oa 


| the Mediterranean and this book is the 


journal of that excursion. They saw 
everything they went to see and much 


_ more; they had a wonderfully happy time 


and were wild with joy to get home. 


| America could not have better unofficial 
| ambassadors in Europe than the Weil 


family, for they have keen vision, an 


_ equally keen sense of humor, a willing- 





ness to learn from Europeans rather than 
to find fault, a true, deep patriotism of 
the heart that is never self-assertive or 
inopportune. It’s a charming book. 
* * * 

Winter in April, by Robert Nathan, is 
a novel of sustained beauty of style. The 
three living American novelists who are 
supreme in the art of the short novel— 
as distinguished from both the novel and 
the short story—are Thornton Wilder, 
Zona Gale, and Robert Nathan. And in 
these turbulent times, when so many 
novelists dump their minds on_ the 
printed page with no attempt at revision 
or excision, and often with no premedi- 
tation, so that the covers of their books 
“are too far apart,” it is a relief to read a 
book that contains in a few pages more 
excellent ideas and observations than 
many thousand-leaved “trilogies.” One 


unusually honest novelist famous for his 


volubility, when criticized for his lack 
of originality, said he never thought while 
he wrote, for he had found it impossible 
to do two things at the same time. 





Robert Nathan has a prose style so full 
of subtle cadences that it is like still mu- 
sic; in the midst of New York City he 
sees beautiful natural scenery; he has a 
mind shrewd, penetrating, observant, but 
entirely free from the immaturity of as- 
sumed virility or pretentious coarseness. 
As Goethe said of Schiller, there is in his 
well-disciplined mind nothing vulgar. 
He suggests somewhere in this novel that 
many contemporary writers begin at the 
bottom and then go down. The Bridle 
tells us of a request and an answer: if 
you ask bread, will he give you a stone? 
But our much-bepraised contemporaries 
go further than that. When readers ask 
them for bread, they receive garbage. 

Crabbed age and youth cannot live to 
gether, says Shakespeare; but they can, if 
age has understanding and youth has af- 
fection. This is a novel of a grandfather 
and his granddaughter, living in New 
York City; I confidently recommend it. 

* * * 

One of the important figures of the 
world at this moment, from the point of 
view of both religion and international 
affairs, is Pius XI, the Pope of Rome. | 
suggest that you read a new book about 
him called Pope Pius XI and World Af. 
fairs, by an Irishman named William 
Teeling. He gives us in this biography 
three ways to look at the central figure 
(notice I do not say three angles—may | 
suggest to Rotarians that they never say 
angle for a point of view, but confine the 
use of the word to its proper meaning. 
Oh, how sick I am of seeing and hearing 
angle! I prefer even angleworm): first, 
as a man—he was one of the great moun 
tain climbers of Europe, a member of 
the Alpine Club; he was not content 
to climb merely already-climbed moun 
tains, but made new trails up to peaks 
and down from them where no human 
being had ever ventured—second, as 3 
Catholic priest, rising from humble ob 
scurity to princedom; third, as a states 
man and diplomat, entrusted with man) 
important missions to foreign powers in 
the difficult years following the World 
War. He became Pope in 1922. 

In addition to the description of this 
man and his career, and to an analysis 
of his character, we are given very clear 
and (to me) entirely new information as 
to the work done at the Vatican and to 
the sources of information daily sent and 
brought thither. 

The present Pope is the only one I ever 
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saw, although I was present in St. Peter’s 
in Rome during Holy Week and on 
Easter Day of 1904. This Pope we saw 
in 1932, with a roomful of tourists from 
everywhere. We kept waiting 
about two hours after the appointed 


were 


time, and I never knew why until I read 
this biography; then entered the Pope, 
clad in white samite, mystic, wonderful, 
and his ringed 


gave us his blessing, 


finger to each individual. It was inter- 
esting, looking at his benign and calm 
face, to remember the historic position 
he adorned as the Bishop of Rome, and 
to remember that as an individual athlete 
he had spent whole nights on the tops 
F Alpine mountains with nothing over 
him but the stars. 


* * * 


Sir John Collings Squire, universally 
known in England as Jack Squire, has 
written a partial autobiography with the 
strange title of The Honeysuckle and the 
Bee. All who love long journeys afoot 
with knapsack, all who love the English 
countryside, this book. — Its 
originality as an autobiography consists 
in its method. He took a long walk 
from London to southwestern England; 
he describes the scenery, the country inns, 
the bar parlors, the people; he tells many 
good stories about them; and then, while 
he is in various places, he falls often into 
sessions of 


will love 


and to “the 
“summons up 
* so that it is 


a meditation, 
sweet silent thought” he 
remembrance of things past,’ 
an account both of his experiences on the 
open road and of the interior of his mind. 
It is excellent reading, always interesting, 
usually stimulating. Every travelling 
salesman will enjoy this dialogue Squire 
overheard in an inn between a sociable 
A and a laconic B: 

“A: Taken any orders today? 

“B: No. 

“A: (after a pause) Have you taken 
any this week? 

“B: No. 

“A: Have you taken any this month? 

“B: No. 

“A: (desperately) Well, any this year? 

“B: No. 
“A: (leaping up) My God, man, what 
do you travel in? 

“B: (languidly) Battleships.” 


* * * 


» 


The hundreds of thousands who en- 
joyed Mutiny on the Bounty and Men 
against the Sea under lamplight and on 
the screen will be thrilled by a book that 
takes only 30 minutes to read. It is called 
Boswell and the Girl from Botany Bay, 
by Professor Frederick Albert Pottle, one 
of the foremost Boswell-Johnson scholars 
in the world. He is not given to super- 
latives, having the regard for adjectives 





characteristic of the research scholar; but 
he says that the voy: mi taken by this ig 


Going or Coming to 


norant girl, Mary Broad, down on the ROTARY INTERNATIONAL 
see Mile-High 


ocean near Aeron in the 18th Century 


was more remarkable than the one di- 


rected by Captain Bligh, of the Bounty. 
And although she was a felon and had 


been condemned to transportation to a 


penal colony, and had escaped, he says 
at the book’s end that he himself would 
be proud to be one of her descendants. 
The Dangerous Years, by Gilbert 
Frankau, will also remind all readers of 
another famous motion picture Caval- 
cade. For this long novel is a history- 


chronicle of life in England from just be 
Titanic in 1912 
account of 


fore the sinking of the 
until the present day. The 
that horrible tragedy with its appalling 
loss of life, tenfold more appalling be- 
wholly 
that one feels as if the writer must be one 


I have talked with a 


cause unnecessary, is so vivid 


of the survivors. 


number of them, and I know how this 
book will bring the memories back. 
Myself, I shall never forget the first 


news of the disaster. We were descend- 
ing the stairs to dinner in a hotel in Siena, 
April, 1912, 
priest told me news had just come in that 
the Titanic had been lost with 


that it 


in Italy, in when a Catholic 
most ol 


her passengers—we agreed was 


probably a baseless rumor. 


* * * 


Would you like to read a slender vol- 
ume of poems that are poetry? Today 
we have so many novels that are not sto 
ries, so much music that is not harmony, 
that is not that 


so much verse poetry, 


when I am asked to give an opinion on 
such things, I may hereafter avail myself 
of the anecdote I found in Squire’s book. 
After hearing some new music, the dis 
ciples asked Rossini what he thought of 
would not be 


had 


The disciples 


it. The reply was thai 
fair to express an opinion until 
heard it a second time. 
asked eagerly, “And when will that be, 


Master?” To 


Rossini emphatically 


h 1 Cc h 


said, “Neve 
The new book is called 
Glass Flowers and the 


author is an American, 


Donald Parson, in every 





sense of the word a sin 


D. Parson 


gular name. He is a 
poet and writes poems. 


He is proud to be in the great tradition, 


for, as has been well said, it is easier 
to differ from the great poets than to 
resemble them. Furthermore, the con- 
ventional meters and rhythms give plenty 
of scope for both originality of style and 
vigor of thought. 


I think Mr. Parson’s sonnet on Napo 
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Get these extra travel 
thrills book one 
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Canadian Rockies! 
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2 days at Lake Louise with visit to Emerald 


From Banff or Field, all « 
penses*. ~ $57 
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Lake. All expenses from Banff o: $7450 
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accommodation, meals, 126 
. Plus rail fare to 





Lake. 
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modern hotel 
Miles of Alpine Motoring 
Banff 


Banff Springs Hotel, open June 4 to Septem- 
ber 12, Chateau Lake Louise and Emerald 
Lake Chalet open June 11 to September 12. 


(or Field). 


Low round-trip summer rail fares to Pacific 
Coast points... via fast Canadian Pacifi 


transcontinental trains . . . air-conditioned 
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MAIL SALES CAMPAIGNS 
That Pull inquiries and Orders! 


Letters, booklets, advertisements, folders, 
broadsides written in words warm, friendly, 
convincing, action-impelling Examples: In 
quiry-getting letter to canvassing agents brought 
30% replies; direct-sales letter to motorists 
brought 300,000 mail orders $7 each; 10,000 
letters to investors brought 2,700 replies, basis 
$2,000,000 stock sales 25 years’ experience; 
clients throughout America. Reasonable service 
fees. Submit your sales literature or describe 
your business for plan outline and suggestions 


free. 
"ERNEST F. GARDNER 
3706-MR Broadway, Kansas City, Mo. 
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The Hotel That 
Is San Francisco 


*« You will enjoy staying at 
The Palace Hotel... for it is not 
only in San Francisco, it is San 
Francisco. In it are embodied 
the courtesy..the comfort... the 
modernity ..the gaiety..that are 
San Francisco’s distinguished 
tradition. Its rooms are spacious 
.. its locationis right in the center 
of things. It is famous for fine 
food..inacity famed for fine food. 


550 Rooms—each with bath 
From $3.50 (single) up. 
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Market at New Montgomery 
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leon is the best explanation I have ever 
seen why it is that when Napoleon was 
a real gunman and, as Professor Sumner 
at Yale told us, “the most cold-hearted 
rascal who ever lived,” it is impossible 
not to fall under his spell; it is impossible 
to read of Waterloo without feeling that 
we are spectators of a heart-rending trag- 
edy, even if our minds know better. 
Poetry tells the truth of life; here is the 
inner truth, the real reason for the re- 
sponse in our hearts to The Two Grena- 
diers. Have you seen the picture Con- 
quest? You ought to; remember the 
soldier dying in the snow? 


Lines Written at NaPo.eon’s ToMB 


“What matter if you slew some million 


men 

Or carved two inches from the Gascon 
height? 

The valiant still are tall enough to 
fight, 


And earth 1s fairly populous again. 
These, these are casual things. No critic 
pen, 
A thousand years from now, will ever 
write 
Them in its book of doom, but certain 
bright 
And shining deeds will be remembered 
then. 
You pointed out the peaks that youth 
can climb— 
The Alps through snow, eternal fame 
through fire. 
You breathed immortal life on lovely 
France. 
But greatest gift of all, and most sublime, 
You gave a sickly world its heart's de- 
sive,— 
Poetry and glamour and romance.” 


When the great Irishman George Wil- 
liam Russell, universally known as A. E., 
lectured in Chicago, in Minnesota, and in 
other places, counselling Americans to 
go back to the country, he made a double- 
deep impression: the wisdom of his 
words and the amazing power and sweet- 
ness—and there is no other word for it— 
of his personality. 

Since his death, two books have ap- 
peared which I recommend to all who 
wish to renew their acquaintance with 
this inspired man. One is a brief biog- 
raphy by his intimate friend John Eglin- 
ton, called 4 Memoir of A. E. His life 
and career are beautifully set forth, and 
something of his spirit breathes through 
its pages. He was not the greatest poet 
in Ireland in the 20th Century; but he 
was the greatest personality. No one 
who talked with him—and he was the 
finest example of the art of conversation 
I ever met—could possibly fail to remem- 
ber him or could meet him without be- 
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ing elevated. And he had an abundance 
of plain commonsense and although | 
never heard him laugh, he was full ot 
humor. The other book is a selection 
from his prose writings, edited by Monk 
Gibbon, and called The Living Torch. 
For A. E. was one of the lights of the 
world. 

In my article last month, I recom- 
mended Mary Colum’s book From These 
Roots, in which she brought out and 
discussed some of the foundations of the 
literature written today. I wish to add 
to this a few words. In all books on 
literary history, we should remember one 
thing—the neglect of which caused the 
chief fallacy in the work of the brilliant 
critic Taine. He, like other 
critics, was able to emphasize some influ 
ences that helped to form the manner and 
style of certain writers; but those influ- 
ences, like other influences, could not 
explain the inexplicable. 

Taine thought he could really explain 
why and where and when and how 
Shakespeare wrote as he did. But Shak« 
speare was a man of genius; and the in 


French 


variable characteristic of genius, as dis- 
tinguished from talent, is that it cannot 
be explained. 
mysteries in the great mystery of life— 
an additional reason why life itself is so 
full of wonder. The worst definition of 
genius ever given is “an infinite capacity 
for taking pains.” Such a capacity has 
its merits; but it is never really mistaken 
for genius. 

Not many first-rate murder stories have 
recently been written; and of all dull 
books in the world, the dullest are dull 
murder stories. Here are a very few | 
recommend as thrillers. The Judas Win- 
dow, by Carter Dickson, has the most 
exciting court murder trial I have read; 
and the presiding judge in this British 
court and the leading barrister are both 
remarkable persons. They Found Him 
Dead, by Georgette Heyer, has both 
tension and wit. Sudden Silence, by Cort- 
land Fitzsimmons, is rather cheaply 


written, but has thrills. 
~*~ * *. 


It is one of the greatest 


In the next issue I shall discuss the 
new novel by Sinclair Lewis, called The 
Prodigal Parents. 


* * 


Books mentioned, their publishers and pri 
Bill Goes Abroad—and We Go, Too. Louis : 
Weil. D. MacTaggart Co., Port Huron, Mich. §$ 
Winter in April. Robert Nathan. Knopf. $ 
Pope Pius XI and World Affairs. Willhiam Tee! 
ing. Stokes. $2.50.—The Honeysuckle and t 
Bee. Sir John Collings Squire. Ryerson. $2.5 
—Boswell and the Girl from Botany Bay. F. A 
Pottle. Viking Press—The Dangerous Yea 
Gilbert Frankau. Dutton. $2.50.—Glass Flow: 
Donald Parson. Luce. $1.25.—A Memoir of 4 
E. John Eglinton. Macmillan. $2.—The Living 
Torch. _Edited by Monk Gibbon. Macmilla: 
$2.75.—From These Roots. Mary Colum. Scr) 
Carter Dick 
$2.—They Found Him Dea 
Doubleday, Doran.  $2.—Si¢- 
Cortland Fitzsimmons. Stokes. $-. 


~ 


ners. $2.50.-—The Judas Window. 
son. Morrow. 

Georgette Heyer. 
den Silence. 
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Helps for the Club Program Makers 


The following reading references are 
based on Planning Club Meetings in Ad- 
vance, 1937-38 (Form No. 251) issued 
from the Secretariat of Rotary Interna- 
tional, 35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago, 
Ill. The supplementary references may 
be obtained from your local public library 
or by writing to the individual State Li- 
brary Commissions. 


* * a 

FOURTH MEETING (MARCH)—The 
International Labor Organization (/nter- 
national Service). 

From Tue Rorar1an— 

A Forum for Labor. K. K. Krueger 
page 43 

Jobless Youth—A World-Wide Problem. 
Johnson, Jan., 1936. 

Other Magazines— 

Results of the International Labor Conference, 
June, 1937. W. Ellison Chalmers. Monthly 
Labor Review. Aug., 1937. 

The International Labor Organization. W. 


This issue, 
Albin 


Rice. The Monthly Labor Review. Dec., 1935. 
Books— 
The International Labor Organization. K. Gib- 
berd. The International Labor Office, Washing 


ton, D. C., 1937. 85c. 
Pamphlets and Papers— 
From the Carnegie Endowment for International 

Peace: 

The International Labor Organization and Its 
Possibilities. E. ]. Phelan, Manley O. Hudson, 
and James T. Shotwell. International Concilia- 
tion, Pamphlet No. 309. Apr., 1935 

From the Secretariat of Rotary International: 

The International Labor Organization. No. 725c. 

FIRST MEETING (APRIL) — Highway 


Traffic Safety (Community Service). 


From Tur Rorartan— 
Safe Highways Ahead. Editorial This issue, 
page 38. 
What Price Haste. Editorial. Sept., 1937. 
Safety Work at the Crossroads. A. W. Knight. 
Aug., 1937. 


Deprive Danger Drivers of Cars! Harold Brockel- 


bank. (Open Forum.) Aug., 1937 
Safe Streets Sans Sentiment. A. R. Forster. Jan., 
1937 
Other Magazines— 
Course in Safety Driving at Northwestern Uni- 
versity. School and Society. Oct. 30, 1937. 
Get behind Driver Education in the High 
Schools. B. W. Marsh. American City. Aug., 
1937. 
Books— 
Common Sense in Driving Your Car. Richard 
Alexander Douglas. Longmans, Green 1937. 
85c. Excellent for use as a text in a safety proj- 


ect or campaign 


Sudden Death and How to Avoid It. Joseph 
Chamberlain Furnas and Ernest N. Smith. Simon 
& Schuster. 1935. 25c. This contains the 
forceful and widely read essay And Sudden 
Death, by J. C. Furnas. 


Pamphlets and Papers— 
From the Secretariat of Rotary 
Highway Traffic Safety. No. 633. 


International: 


Other Suggestions for 


Club Programs 
CONVENTION BY-PATHS 


From Tue Rorartan— 
The Spanish Were Here First. 


a a 


Elmer T. Peter- 


son. This issue, page 22 

Dudes on a Thousand Hills. Struthers Burt. 
This issue, page 32 

Miss Yellowstone of : egpeinel Charm. Gale 


Blosser. Dec., 


1937 





Answers to Kiver-to-Kiver 
Questions on Page 56 
. Orphir. 
A bandit. 
. Struthers Burt. 
Million Acres of Gooduill. 


Vt wn = 


. Stedman. 

6. The Bourse. 
. Sinclair Lewis. 
8. 1912. 

9. 38. 

10. In William 


A. McConnell’s article. 











Cyril Clemens. 


Mark Twain’ s Gold Hill Holdup. 


Nov., 2% 
May I ggest— William Lyon Phelps. Nov., 
1937. 
Other Magazines— 
ae Spain in California. M. 2@ Darbyshire 


‘ountry Life May, 1936 


Sal: nd! Down the Centuries. M. B. Darbyshire 
Arts and Dee Oct 1937 

America’s Forbidden Kingdom. H Kelly 
American fag ozine Oct 1937 

At Home in a Ten- Gallon Hat. Frederic Bab 
coc Tra ay 937 

Beauts and Saddles. | J}. Taylor Collier’ s 
Aug., 1936 

Books— 

San Francisco, A Pageant. Charles Caldwell 
Dobie. Appleton Century 1937 $5 The 
omantic story of a great city from 1775 to the 

Sent. 


T Diary of a [2ude Wrangler. Struthers Burt. 
Scribners 192* $3 An informal account of 


the author’s own dude ranch 


DEEP-SEA DiVING 


From Tue Rorartan— 

Deep-Sea Diving Has By-Products. John D. 
raig vis issue, page 18 

fieep Divine Is Dangerous, but—. John D 
Cray Feb.. i938 

Other Magazines— 
Diving among Sea Killers. John D. Craig 
tular Mechanics. Apr. 1936; The Reader's 
rs t Dec 1937 

Diving Goes Modern. Ed. by I M. Bryan 
M. G. Nohl opular Mechanics Oct 1937 

Down in the Depths. John D. Craig Literary 
Digest. Sept. 11, 1937 

Books— 

Danger Is My Business. John D. Craig. Simon 
& Schuster 1938 $3 Captain Craig’s new 
book tells of his fascinating ndersea adventures 

Deep-Sea Divers. Constantine Zolotovsky Trans 
lated by Beatrice Kinkead Lippincott 1938. 
$1.75 An informal book table for children 
as well as adults, which describe the many phases 
of divers’ work 

FIRES AND FIREBUGS 
From Tue Rorarian 

Science Catches the Arsonist. Henry Morton 
Robinson This issue page v0 

Everyone Pays for Fires. Henry T. McIntosh 
Sept., 1937 

Fireman, Save My Furniture! Paul W. Kearney 
Apr., 1937 

Other Magazir 

Don’t Play with Matches. Stephen C Garrity 
4 meric« egion Magazine Oct 23 

Firebug + Be \. 2. Boone Popu Science 
Monthly Aug., 193 


Fire Racket: Arson May Off Mortgages, but 


Most Firebugs Are Se Up River. 
Digest, July 3, 1937 
Books— 
Coschy-Fiske-Foemter Handbook of Fire Protec- 
tion. Everett U Her ». Fiske and 
Hans W. Forster. &th apr National Fire Pro 


tection Association Rece 


in the field of fire protection 


INDIVIDUAL RESPONSIBiL: ? 
From Tue Rorartan— 
A Piece of Old China. 
page 13 
Other Magazines— 
Distinguishing Marks of the Good Citizen. W 
i 


ievelopments 


Will Durant 


This issue, 


yer ourn of the Nation Educationa 


Association Sept 936 
Books— 

The Story of Philosophy. Will Durant. Simon 
& Schuster 1933 $2.50 The ideas of the 
great philosopl et forth for the average reader 

TRUTH IN ADVERTISING 
From Tur Rorartan— 

Advertising: An Attack and a Defense (debate) 
Frances Dickson and Earnest Elmo Calkins. This 
issue, page 16 

Aspects of Advertising. | rial This issue, 
page 39 

Other Magazines— 

Fortune Survey: Advertised Brands. Fortune 
July, 1937 : 

Helping the World Be at a Path. S. Tiernan 
Nation’s Business 937 

They Want to Be ha M. K. Powers Re 


view of Reviews. July, 1935 


Books— 


Tested Sentences That Sell. Elmer Wheeler 
Prentice Hall 1937. $3.75 An experienced ad 
writer tells why some ads are effective 

The Fight for Truth in Advertising. H. }]. Ken 
ner. Round Table Press 1936 $2. 5( An 
account of a 25-year effort, by one of the veterans. 

Pamphlets and Papers— 
From the Secretariat of Rotary International: 


on What Are Unfair Practices? No. 510A 
Jocational Service through Better Business Bu- 


reaus. No. 539. 
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W 4 nTe D POEMS, SONGS 


or Immediate Consideration . . . . Send Poems to 
COLUMBAN MUSIC PUBLISHERS LTD _ Dept. Ko? _ Toronto Can 


STOP—LOOK 


CLUB SUPPLY CATALOG No. 96 
NOW READY 

All Club Secretaries Should Have One 
Ask for Yours Now 


“OLD GLORY” MANUFACTURING CO. 
503 S. Wells St. Chicago 

















EVERY ROTARIAN who ever has to 


lead a meeting, large or small, needs 





Leigh’s Modern Rules of 
Pertiementary Preeedure 






Shows you how get tr e 
all types f . wt 
m peed ur nee . 
plish more Indispensable for any ‘ 1 a 


lar bill to “this ad 
mar¢ and ma il to the 
pens 


W.W. Norton & Co.,70 Fifth Ave.,New York, N.Y 


Conference Chairmen 


and 


Rotary Club Officers 


will find everything from Road 
Signs to paper hats in our new 
catalog R-4. 
Write for a copy today! 
RUSSELL-HAMPTON CO. 


“Everything a Club Needs" 
325 W. Madison St., Chicago, Ill. 














I. L.O. Y EARBOOK 


Available both in cloth and paper « S 
the L.LO. lee eer is a unique r 
book of international labor informatior It 
records year to-year changes and ( 
ments in industrial relations unde é 
main chapters: Economic Developm 
Conditions of Work ial In ince 
employment, Placing, Migration; W f 
Living Condition Worker ( 

Rights; Special Proble ot Certain ¢ 
gories of Worker It is invaluable 
plovers workers civic, state ind federa 1 
ficials, student vrite ere 
scarcely any problem of industrial re 

that is not covered in full detail 


Write for a catalog of other 1.L.0. pubti- 
cations and free literature describing the 
work which the 1.L.0. is doing 

WASHINGTON BRANCH, 1. L. O 
734 Jackson Place Washington, D. © 
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There's no need for walking blocks, 
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Spending money, tir pep— 
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YOUR SALESMANS KEY 
TO THE INNER OFFICE ! 





THIS GOOD-WILL GIFT 
OPENS THE WAY 


Over 5,000 firms throughout the world 
know what sales-building feats an im- 
printed AUTOPOINT pencil can perform 
It is always acceptable, highly prized, 
and constantly used Your name and 
sales message, imprinted on each pencil, 
imprinted on your prospect’s 
Free book, “The Human Side of 
Strategy,” contains many tested 
Send for a copy and sample 


become 
mind! 
Sales 
sales plans 
peneil, 
Correspondence invited from 
overseas merchants equipped 
to act as distributors or sales 
representatives to wholesalers, 
retailers and premium buyers 


AUTOPOINT COMPANY. Dept. R-3 
1801 Foster Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


WARITE...17s EASIER WITH 
bac 6 












Better Pencil 














Home of 
CHICAGO ROTARY CLUB 
for 15 Years 


Rotarians from many climes always make the 
Hotel Sherman their home when in Chicago 


WORLD-REWi>WNED 
RESTAURS.NTS 


Chicago Rotary Club Luncheons every 


Tuesdey at 12:15. A real Rotary welcome 


\j | 
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COLLEGE INN 


“CHICAGO'S BRIGHTEST SPOT” 


HOTEL 














COMMUNITY SERVICE TALKS 


We have a file of speeches on community service, 
city prowress, civic pride, et wet-acquainted 
price for file 

Ve write speeches to order and have special low 
rates for Rotary officers or other speakers called on 


NEW JOKES & TIMELY FACTS for public speakers, 

mailed monthly, 81.00 for 2 months; $5.00 a year. 

A complete Rotary Ladies’ Night program, $5.00. 
NATIONAL REFERENCE LIBRARY 

303 Schofield Bidg. Cleveland, Ohio 











Made with genuine Havana 
tobacco. Order them direct- 
ly from the Factory 











Free. 
68, Chicage 


When writing, please mention ‘The Rotarian” 


choruses. 
| ¥.8. Denison & Co- 203 N. Wabash, 





Left to right: McConnell, Atwood, Dickson, Durant, and Burt 


Chats on Contributors 


A NEW contributor to THe Rorarian, but 


not a new name to the world is Helen Keller. 
Blind and deaf, she was graduated from Rad- 
1904, received an LL.D. de- 
1932. Pic- 


of $5,000 


cliffe College in 
gree trom Glasgow University in 
torial Review's “Achievement Prize”’ 
went to her in 1931 for raising one million 
dollars fer the American Foundation for the 
She has written half a score of books, 
articles. She Also Made 
Since 


Blind. 
numerous magazine 
Circumstances is her theme here. 
1917, when he instructed in philosophy at Co- 
lumbia and authored PAilos- 
ophy and the Social Prob- 
lem, Will Durant—scholar, 
writer, philosopher, orator— 


has occupied an enviable 


rung from which to view 
the passing scene. A “best 
seller’ was his The Story of 


Philosophy. The Story of 


Civilization, from which he 





drew in the preparation of 
A Piece of Old China in 
this issue, is his most recently published work. 


E. E. Calkins 


* - * 


Consumer and adman_, joust in Advertising: 
An Attack and a Defense, in the monthly debate 
arena. Frances Dickson, consuimer, who leads 
An Attack, has written for newspapers, is as- 
sistant to the editor of Foreign Service. In 
private life she is Mrs. Charles E. Hobson 
Long the dean of advertising men, Earnest El- 
mo Calkins makes 4 Defense of advertising, 
as well he may, for few can match his deep im- 
print on the profession. Early 
field, the first to receive the Edward Bok medal 


a pioneer in the 


for distinguished service to advertising, author 
retired several years 
ago to devote his time to writing. . .. Though 
at 40, Henry Morton 
Arsonist, has 


of books and articles, he 


life reputedly begins 
Robinson, Science Catches the 
at 39 been a third-class gunner’s mate in War 
days, an instructor in belles-lettres at Columbia, 
author of hundreds of magazine articles and 


several books. A frequent Rorartan contribu- 


tor, he is an associate editor of The Reader's 
Digest. . . . William A. McConnell, O.B.E., 
a Past President of Rotary International: As- 


sociation for Great Britain and Ireland, and a 
charter member of the Rotary Club of Dublin, 
active member of the Rotary Club 
He is the United States manager 
of The Century Insurance Company, 
Ltd. His A British View of Rotary 
was extracted from his address before 
a Rotary District 9 (now 117) Con- 
ference, Novelist, short-story 
writer, pioneer dude rancher, Stru- 
thers Burt, Dudes on a Thousand 


Left to right: Contributors 
Miller, Johnson, and Stead 


is now an 


of New York. 


peers ees 
W. F. HALL PRINTING CO 


THE ROTARIAN 


Hills, divides his time between South Carolina 
and his ranch in Wyoming. A_ graduate 
Princeton University, he also studied at Oxford, 


in England. 
* * * 


Well qualified to discuss New Rules for St 
Markets is Albert W. Atwood, a member: 
the Rotary Club of Washington, D. C., for sin 
1903 he 
papers and journals on financial, business, go 


has been writing for leading new 


ernmental, and economic subjects. For a deca 
he was an editorial writer for The Saturd 
Evening Post, to which he still contributes. . 
In Deep-Sea Diving Has By-Products, John D. 
Craig rounds out his tw 
article cycle (Deep Dit 
Is Dangerous, but —, Ro 


rach 





Phota: Reo 


rARIAN for February). H 
describes his underwat 
explorations and filming 
operations in his just-off 
the-press book, Dange 
My Business. He has spok 
betore many Rotary Club 
... Chet Johnson, 
Victim Looks at Huckle 
Fever, has “run the gat 
of human demotions from cub reporter to cit 
editor’ on newssheets in Arizona and Califor: 


Robert J. C. Stead, Million Acres 


Goodwill, is director of publicity for the D 
partment of Immigration and Colonization 





H.M.Robinson 


the Dominion of Canada. A member of | 
Rotary Club of Ottawa, Ont., he contribut 
frequently to THe Rorarian. . Well know 
to readers of this magazine is Elmer T. Peter- 
son, The Spanish Were Here First. Now 
Californim resident, he is a former membe: 
the Rotary Club of Des Moines, Iowa, in w! 
city he edited Better Homes and Gardens. 
A member of the Rotary Club of Birmingha 
Mich., George R. Averill, Being Ca: 
about Ostend—, is publisher of the Birming 
ham Eccentric. . William Lyon Phelps, 
Rotarian of New Haven, Conn., and Ya 
professor emeritus, offers more new-book ¢ 
ments in May I Suggest—. Mrs. Louis L. 
Miller, Why Wives Will Sing, after attending 
Kansas University, played theater and church 
Her husband is a Salina, Kans., Ro 
KK. Krueger, A Forum 


organs. 
tarian. 


Labor. is a Rovartan staffman. 
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EDUCATIONAL 
DIRECTORY 

















BOYS’ SCHOOLS 


GIRLS’ SCHOOL 


BUSINESS 








MILITARY SCHOOL 


Junior College and High School 
Oldest boys’ school in the West (95th year) Fully se 
eredited. Superior scholastic, military, athletic instru 
tion. Progressive courses. Modern buildings $200,000 
m. Indoor ae pool, rifle range Golf course 
Five athletic fields. 96 acres, Reasonable rate. C ntalc . 
Col. A. M. HITCH, Superintendent 
648 THIRD ST. BOONVILLE, MISSOURI 





MILFORD 


Preparation for leading colleges. Individual and 
small group instruction. Studies and extra-curricu- 
jum fitted to the needs of each student, permitting 
boys to enter at any time. Lower school tor boys 
12 to 15. Summer session. 





Catalogue. 


Paul D. Shafer, Ph.D., Headmaster 
Milford, Connecticut 





BLACKSTONE ou 


Two years of College, four years « 
High School, with diplomas in Liber i 
Arts, Music, Dramatics, Secret 
Merchandising, Home _ Econ 
Physical Education 30 acres in roll- 








ing Piedmont section of Virginia, near 
Richmond. Swimming pool, golf : 
ing, other sports. Total co 
Catalogue. 

J. PAUL GLICK, President 
Box 4 Biackstone, Virginia @ 








COEDUCATIONAL 





| CO-EDUCATIONAL 


MARCOS 
_ ACADEMY 


eparate dorm 





tories). 
Lod ag t a 
N 





SAN MARCOS, TEXAS 


san 





R. M. CAVNESS, PRES., ‘BOXM, 
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| 





NICHOLS JUNIOR COLLEGE 


PRESENTS A 
Cultural College of Business Administration 
AND 
EXECUTIVE TRAINING 
Restricted Enroliment 
James L. Conrad, Pres. DUDLEY, MASS. 


ROTARY SCHOLARSHIPS 


- © HR F&F R 
COLLEGE 


BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION . . 
SECRETARIAL .. . ACCOUNTING 
L oleue radeé ¢ “rses I 


C.P.A enatewes " ’ 

50 years’ service in placing scasaliaain ‘ 

WORCESTER, MASS. 
SPECIAL SCHOO! 


international Clientele 














High School and Junior College 
Every Boy Rides 


R.0.T.C. 


MILITARY 
INSTITUTE 





COL. D. GC. PEARSON, Super 
Box R 














intendent 
ROSWELL, NEW MEXICO 
ENTUCKY [asirrote 


A School with a Winter Home in Florida 


Oldest private military school in America 

Fully accredited. Special junior department. 

Prepares for college or business. 

Fall and spring sessions on beautiful estate 
near Louisvilie. Winter session in fine, modern buildings 
at Venice, Florida—‘‘in the land of perpetual sunshine."* 
Boys enjoy healthful land and water sports all year with 


COLLEGES-COEDUCATIONAL 


CARLETON COLLEGE 


Northfield, Minnesota 
Donald J. Cowling, President 
A co-educational liberal arts college 
| | offering courses in twenty-six depart- 
ments, including biography and inter- 
| 








national relations; 800 students from 28 
states and foreign countries; 70 faculty 
members trained in the best American 
and foreign universities. 


For information address: 


Dr. H. G. Kiemme 


Assistant to the President 4 Leighton Hall 








no interruption to studies. For illus. catalog, address 
Cel. Chas. B. Richmond, President, Box T, Lyndon, Ky. 
EDUCATES THE WHOLE BOY 
ULVER Studies and guides him un- 
derstandingly. Discovers in- 
MILITARY ACADEMY terests and aptitudes. 
Develops initiative, poise 
and enthusiasm for purposeful living. College 
preparatory, Junior College work, 8th grade. 
1000-acre campus. All sports. Infantry, Cavalry, 
Artillery. Moderate cost. Catalog. 
40 Pershing Court 


Culver, Indiana 





andolph-WMacon acaoemy 


MILITARY ACCREDITED 47TH YEAR 

Prepares for college through inten- 
sive study methods. Fireproof buildings. 
Supervised athletics. Large campus. 
Reasonable rates. For catalog, address: 


| 





| 
| 
| 





JUNIATA COLLEGE 


HUNTINGDON, PENNSYLVANIA 
“Set in the midst of a thousand hills’’ 
Offers highest standards of in a 

helpful environment 

Inquiries should be addressed to 


DR. CHARLES C. ELLIS, President 


work 











COLLEGE-WOMEN 








COKER ‘itn 
Distinction”’ 
Accredited Senior college for women ; empha- 


character and cul- 
Limited 


sizing health, scholarship, 
ture. A.B. in liberal and fine arts 
enrollment. Inquiries invited. 

C. Sylvester Green, Pres. 











COL. JOHN C. BOGGS, Principal 
oO FRONT ROYAL, VA. Box R Hartsville, S. C. 
AVIATION 









GREAT FUTURE! 








w adie chascal lewieee 





Grand Central Au Terminal, Glendale. 





MAJOR © C MOSELEY, Presidenc, Curtiss 
MAIL Califore 
TODAY! | *” Pik <iligtinn plche vind co artdg ont i rmaivon om the commun | awe omc, 


MAJOR CAREER COURSES 








lizi A 8 AERONAUTICAL All embracing sora MASTER Complete course for a weccesstal 

gin I Engineering and ENGINEERING quarts for 0 biahiy ould Os MECHANICS ‘ meimeenence 

ao Mechanics... Ne Flying Involved. “ Professromal carcer sm fe 

Demand for trained aircraftsmen in Southern Califor- il aaa le eclanieaas pone a a 
fia is increasing and already exceeds supply. Curtiss- a NTARY COURSES 

POST GRAoUATE pieee Severe 


Wright Technical Institute, Aviation’s foremost and 
oldest —. is located in heart of this activity. 
4 oneal 4 


_ ployment MAIL COUPON NOW! 








NAME 


ENGINEERING 


teaming into Aeroneurn 
em- mach, drafiung theory ond fume 





sO) Steer an Sora 
ap (7) Wome steer 
Searrine 


Dare Pie. ———— 


orweet E 
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CURTISS-WRIGHT 


TECHNICAL ENSTITUTE Air 


When writing schools end camps, 


Maids C C MOSELEY President Grand Central 





Terminal 


Glendale (Los Angeles) Calif. 





mention Tut 


please 


For PHYSICALLY HANDICAPPED 


YOUTH 
tehabilitat Eeducat eat 4 
Staff « highly expe need el l 
graduate and registered P} t ipist, nurse | 
Occupational Therapist Beautif ACK AI 
MANOR Estate, Chautaug w Y 
Address: Mrs. Heath deMarko, Chautauqua 
N. Y. Telephone Chautauqua 2-105 








SUMMER CAMPS—BOYS 








ULVER 


SUMMER SCHOOLS 


Naval School ys 14-1 ac 
quire real sb seamanship on 
Maxinkucke 


“Cavalry Camp 
s 14-1 eart p of 
semanship Woodcraft Camo 
s%-14. Indian lore. Nature stud 
Campcraft All and Water sports 
Moderate tate which cat 


40 Lake Shore Court, Culver, ind. = 


ROUND-UP LODGE 


For Boys. 8-18 Buena Vista, Colorado 








An unusual vacation in the Col 

orado Rockies, offerit i recrea- 

tional and educational! p ram of 

real western life. Al set each 

boy ack trips. Pe t swim- 

ming Aut pt the Indian 
Reservations New Mexico 

12th Season All-inclusive fee 

Up looce Catalogue: Or ea A. Marquard, 
er ennee 4510 Olive St., St. Louis, Mo 


Apmirat Farracut 
SUMMER CAMP 


Naval camp July 5 to Aug 





s unlform Tutoring 
Rear Admiral S. S. Robison, 
U. S. N. (Ret.), Supt. Cata- 
log. Box 29, Toms River, N. J. 


CAMP TON-KA-W 


For 75 bo ages 6-16 snvenien ‘ 
New Y« 1500 fr alt Splendid juipped. exceptiona 
caeacaies land ae — r aes rts; chara uild fluenee 


on scenic Lake 
Chautauqua, 8. ¥ 


7. directe owners. R let free 
- Nyenhuis, 42 Ss Ellicott. St. ‘ “Wi liameville N. ¥ 
POWNAL, 

VERNON! 


ror ¢ netetion a 


any. Varied 5 wd 
aa Ph cian. Comp i 
Catalo H. J. acme gota Box 424, Seasaighaalee on, Vt 
{filiated with (amp Woodiand, I r r our 





FOR GIRLS AND BOYS 


SKYLAND SHOHOLA 








for Girls for Boys 
On Lake Greeley high in By Poconos of Pa 

Sey ar at s fOr ( bh at ns 6 iat r 
t n 1937 P r 

£ igh cou Jerr 

D 
4 ne i 
4 iff 1 Y ( 


: ridin t ¢ Ca 
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MAY - Papupemec-* CREO 
W. T. Benda, famed mask maker 


and wWlustrator, does your May cover. 


476,000 


... Indians live in the United 
States and Canada—on reser- 
vations, in hamlets, in cities. 
A Who’s Who of their race 
shows many a fine artist, 
good businessman, and public 
leader. Yet an urgent ques- 
tion faces these first Ameri- 
eans... “Shall we keep our- 
selves Indian?” Six of them 
answer it in a timely sym- 
posium in the May ROTARIAN. 


‘How much has our gener- 
ation gained—or lost? Lord 
Tweedsmuir, Canada’s Gover- 
nor General, Speaks his con- 
viction on that issue in the 
coming number... Is your 
son grappling that burly prob- 
lem ‘More school, or a job for 
me?”? If so, let Dr. Henry C. 
Link teach him a few depend- 
able new “holds.” 





{| Singing Bridges—that sing 
of machines and the man—is 
a story that will tell you much 
of the two great engineering 
feats in San Francisco .. . 


See Your May 


ROTARIAN 

















THE ROTARIAN 


Our Readers’ Open Forum 


Presenting interesting letters of comment from the editorial mailbag 


Agrees with Dewey 

Let me express my appreciation of John 
Dewey's article Does Human Nature Change?, 
in the February Rotarian. It is a real con- 
tribution to the rank and file of Rotarians and 
others who are interested in social changes to 
improve existing conditions. 

How often have we been confronted by the 
argument “You can't change human _ nature” 
when we knew that the argument was falla- 
cious, but we have not been prepared to point 
out this fallacy with any degree of satisfaction. 
Many of us have needed a master to state with 
clarity and exactness what we have only appre- 
hended dimly. 

Cuas. H. Verte, Rotarian 
Classification: General Law Practice 
Neenah, Wisconsin 


Would Banish Warfare 


Having retired and lost my membership in 
Rotary, | am thankful for the privilege of being 
a subscriber to THE Rotarian. I was intensely 
interested in ‘Can’t Rotary Do Something?,’ by 
Secretary Chesley R. Perry, and in Does Human 
Nature Change?, by John Dewey [February 
ROTARIAN |. 

These questions are of paramount importance 
and deserve more than passing notice. I agree 
with Dr. Dewey that certain things do not 
change and that the general makeup of man's 
nature has not changed from our earliest rec- 
ords, but that history teaches that man is quite 
subject to influences and does make changes 
under strong leadership or provocation. . . . 

I believe there should be an organization con- 
sisting of the very highest type of manhood 
from all parts of the world and pledged to the 
service of man, free from religious or political 
bias and laboring with no selfish motive. This 
organization, of which every service club would 
automatically become a member, would provide 
a ready-made organization composed of the best- 
qualified men in the world for the work to be 
done. Let each club appoint to it its best- 
qualified member to represent it in the one task 
to be done: smoothing out international rela- 
tions and working to the end of international 
peace and the banishment of organized warfare. 

Ira C. Jones, Former Rotarian 
Minot, North Dakota 


Each Writer Won 


In the debate between Senator Norris and Mr. 
Meighen on One-House Legislatures? [January 
Rorartan], from the standpoint of pure logic, 
granting all the points which both distinguished 
debaters granted to themselves on all the points, 
each writer easily won over the other! 

After reading the debate carefully, I thought 
of the expression of William Penn, when he 
helped to found the government of Pennsylvania. 
Said he, “No system of government was ever so 
illy devised that, under proper men, it wouldn't 
work well enough.” 

For a good many years I have been thinking 
about the unicameral system of government from 
the standpoint of the disadvantages of the two- 
body legislature. More recently I have had some 
opportunity to study the errors possible under 
the unicameral system, and I hark back to the 
philosophy of William Penn, that almost any 
form of government depends upon the men who 
are running it. 

The two-body government ought to be im- 





proved, but I am not certain that the unicameral 
plan is the answer. In Kansas we have sought 
to save time and give intelligent direction to the 
legislative functions by the creation of the Legis- 
lative Council. . This is a comparatively small 
body, chosen on a bipartisan basis, from the 
membership of the House and the Senate. It 
holds frequent meetings, generally about a 
month apart, and directs legislative projects. 

The law also established a research bureau 
which, in addition to its work in this direction, 
drafts proposed bills. When the biennial ses- 
sion occurs, the Legislative Council submits a 
report, accompanied by recommendations and 
bills already drafted, covering the main points 
of. its program. This doesn’t limit the Legisla- 
ture, but it does add useful information to 
important bills. 

In the last Kansas session, for example, our 
sales tax, uniform driving law, and Social 
Security Act were all made better by reason of 
the previous study of the Legislative Council. 

As the debate of Senator Norris and Mr. 
Meighen reveals, there are legitimate objections 
to both the bicameral and the unicameral plan 
of legislature, but there can’t be any objection 
to a legislative council which 
dispel confusion, curtail waste of time, and sub- 
stitute intelligent research for guesswork. 

Henry J. ALLEN, Editor 
The Topeka State Journal 


seeks only to 


Topeka, Kansas 


Unicameral Debate—a Service 

Thanks to THe Rotarian for the interesting 
material on the subject of a unicameral legis- 
lature [January debate]. This is a problem in 
which informed and alert citizens ought to have 
an interest, and I think you rendered useful 
service in printing the articles. 

Rosert E. CusHMAN 

Dept. of Government, Cornell University 

Ithaca, New York 


Reward Perfect Attendance 


One of the requiremerits of Rotary is regular 
attendance at weekly meetings and a retiring 
Club President feels considerable gratification 
when he can report an increased attendance per- 
centage over the preceding year. District Gov- 
ernors issue a monthly attendance percentage 
record and most Clubs are constantly endeavor- 
ing to make a good average. However, the 
individual member gets little credit for his part 
in his Club's attendance record. I have in mind, 
particularly, the member who has a perfect 
attendance record over a period of time. [See 
These Rotarians Are 100-Percenters, page 48, 
this issue. ] 

Most of us have little conception regarding 
the extreme effort necessary to keep such a 
record unsullied. A member will neglect an 
important business engagement or may be ac- 
tually ill—nevertheless he gets to his Rotary 
meeting. He is constantly beset with the fear 
that something will happen to break his record. 

Don't you think some recognition or reward 
should be meted out to this most valuable mem- 
ber? Often this constant striving to preserve 
an unbroken attendance record works to the 
disadvantage of both the Club and the member. 

Concerning some recognition or reward to be 
given for a perfect record, I have this to sug- 
gest: Any member who has a perfect record 
for one year or more will be given a distinctive 
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GLACIER 
PARK and 


the evergreen 


PACIFIC NORTHWEST 


are on your way to or from 


SAN FRANCISCO 


Join the Rotary International 
party leaving Chicago Union 
Station 11:15 pm, June 14, on 
the Empire Builder, inthrough 
Pullmans for San Francisco. 


@ There is much to 
see between Chicago and San Fran- 
cisco if you go “Great Northern”: 
The Twin Cities of St. Paul and 
Minneapolis, Glacier National Park 
in northwest Montana. 3 great 
dams — Ft. Peck, Grand Coulee and 
Bonneville. The evergreen Pacific 
Northwest—Spokane, Seattle, 
Tacoma, Portland, Victoria and Van- 
couver, Mt. Baker National Forest 
and Rainier National Park, Puget 
Sound and Columbia River. 


for full particulars, write 
A.J. DICKINSON, Pass'r Traffic Manager 
Great Northern Building, Room 763 
St. Paul, Minn. 





EMPIRE BUILDER 


When writing, please mention ‘The Rotarian 















dues card. Its possession will mean that each 


time he visits another Club or has occasion to 


present it, he will be i ediately signalled out 
A member with a five-year record will be al 


lowed to wear a Rotary button which will call 


attention to his achievement. It could be suit 
ably inscribed, as the Past President button, for 


instance, or in some other suitable manner. 


sion to make which 


will enable a member to continue his record and 


I have one other su 


} 


at the same time lessen th nervous strain ex 


perienced when he really begins to add years 


} } 


instead of just weeks. In the second vear 


will be allowed to miss one meeting without it 
being counted as an absence and neither will 
the Club be penalized thereby. In the third 
year and thereafter he will be allowed to miss 


two meetings. I think that some such recogni 


outlined will 


tion and reward as abov go far 
toward building Club spirit and mean a much 
more valuable Rotary member in the long run. 

Dr. J. Frep ANDREAE 

Past President Rot ry Clu I, 

Classification: Optometry 


Catonsville, Maryland 


Want More Mary 


I enjoved Mr. Maxw s article For Wives Will 


Sing [February Rotarian I wuch, but I'm 
not so sure that Mary isn’t t After ten 
ing to various radio celebrities, I am convinced 
that what we want on tl lio is Ma 
—people who don't gargle their songs 


Tuomas E, BurKt 
Ave Maria—Catholic Home Weekl 


Notre D , Indiana 


‘Low-Down’ on the High ‘C's 
More power to you, Mary. I, to 


a M i il i i s 
mar! ai l l 1 
adn r an nco tea t 
tained, with my high C’s, the ambition t 
somebody musicall I di k } 
churches, ga programs for ur music-club 
matin ippeared on radio progra and sang 
at teas. It was the happiest time of my life. 

For ra I i ind work 
it 7 \ to sing y I t ou 
husbands don't. We | to 10W w to 
produc 1 ton W i to reme! hou 
and u to breath W i to phrase We 
have to ten attent ul iccompaniment 
and b idy to begin 1 the proper beat, or 
we al welessly lost W 1a to nber 
words, posture, facial expression 

A few irs of fulh nt ill went b 
I, also, had “two coupons,” who kept me bu 
Now I was in my midd 30's, singing big 
arias in oratorios—difhicult operatic aria rush 


ing trom tea to mus il hurch entertain 
' . 
ment to school-commencement affairs 
The time came when my teacher presented 
me in concert, in the Woman’s Club auditorium 
I had prepared a beautiful program with Je Surs 


Titanta as my top-notch offering. I had also a 


very fluffy and beautiful pink net gown. Invita 
tions had been sent and ever eat wa filled 
Joy was truly mine that night. Applause, flowers 


kind words—all that mean » very much to a 


heart bursting with th ) t 
came to me that night. | back t 
as the mountaintop tl ! 
Then deep sorrow nd I ceased sing 
ing f ibout t When I d stand 
music again, I went ) } 
worked with a ‘ int 
hoir, but I soon } dwritin nt 
wall. You know a sin est n 
bered i 
S M Get all 





How to see 


TWICE 


AS MUCH 
on your trip to 
San Francisco 


It's as simple as A,B, C 


A. We have Four Scenic Routes to San 
Francisco: 

Sunset Route via New Orleans, the 
romantic Old South, Southern Arizona 
and Los Angeles 

OveRLAND Route straight across mid 
continent; the shortest way to San 


Francisco. 


GOLDEN STATE Route from Chie Oo 
through the middle west, El Paso(Ju - 
Carlsbad Caverns Natio Park), 
Southern Arizona and | \ 

SHASTA Ro connect 4 t 


ern lines and cutting through the Pac 


Northwest to S Francisco. 


B. (,o0 on one ot these route | re 


turn on another one, 


C. Result: You see TWICI 


AS NII { H{ 


of the West as you would by ! | 
returning on the same route. You 


the West's finest tr 





Evervbody should see New Orlear 


WRITE TODAY for our well illustrated 
booklet, How to See the Khole Pacif 
Coast. O. P. Bartlett, Dept. RO-4, 310 
South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


Southern Pacific 


THE WEST’S GREATEST 
rFRANSPORTATION SYSTEM 











OVER 50 OF ALL ROOMS $3.50 OR 


LESS, SINGLE; $5.00 OR LESS, DOUBLE 








A Convenient Binder 
for Your Magazines 


@ if you want to keep old copies of Tu: 
ROTARIAN conveniently available for reference 
purposes, try a Multiple Binder. It is easy to 
strong and durable, and priced at only 
United States; $3.00 in other 


operate, 
2.00 in the 
countries 


@ Order by name — THe ROTARIAN Multiple 
Binder—trom: 


THE ROTARIAN 


35 East Wacker, Chicago, Ill., U. S. A. 











Two daylight 
SCENIC ROUTES 
ss sss toorpiom— 


Two luxurious, air-conditioned trains. . 
to the Rotary International Convention 
.. San Francisco. 


*The Scenic Limited... via the 
world-famed ROYAL GORGE. 


*The Panoramic... via the 


MOFFAT TUNNEL Scenic Shortcut. 
Go one Route eee Return the Other 


Air-conditioned coaches, tourist or standard Pull- 
mans between Chicago, St. Louis, Kansas City and 
California, via Denver, Colorado Springs, Pueblo, 
Salt Lake City, Ogden. Free pillows. Delicious 
meals in coaches as low as... breakfast 25c, 
luncheon 30c, dinner 35c. 


NLS H. I. SCOFIELD, Passenger Traffic Mgr. 
w — 225 Equitable Bidg.. Denver. Colorado 
~O 
COUPON Please send tree illustrated booklets of the 


TODAY::- acenic routes of the Rio Grande Railroad. 
Name - - —_ 
Address ee — —— 

City State............ 


DENVER é RIO GRANDE WESTERN RAILROAD 








When reriting, please mention “The Kowanan” 








I cull over the sister arts— 
painting, writing, sculpture, instrumental music 


out of your voice. 


—and I believe singing tops them all in beauty. 
ReEBA MAXWELL AVERY 
Wife of a Rotarian 
Jacksonville, Florida 


‘Umph’ or ‘P oli’ 

Editorial comment entitled ‘Umph’ Is What 
It Takes {[editorial, February issue] 
a somewhat related expression in the 


reminds 
me ofl 
book by Lin Yutang, The Importance of Living, 
“With this animistic back- 
ground, it is natural that man is also considered 
a manifestation of the spirit. The spirit, like all 
life in the entire universe, is produced by the 


page 20 I quote: 


union of the male, active, positive, or yang prin- 
ciple, and the female, passive, negative, or yin 
principle—which is not really more than lucky, 
shrewd guess at positive and negative electricity. 
When this spirit becomes incarnated in a human 
body it is called p’6; when unattached to a body 
and floating about as a spirit it is called Awen 
(a man of forceful personality or ‘spirits’ is 
spoken of as having a lot of p’oli or p’o-energy).” 
So we may say p’oli is what it takes, a term 
as old as Confucian philosophy. 
H. J. Harnvey, Px.D., Rotarian 
Classification: Dean of Colleges 


McPherson, Kansas 


Pre-dating Dr. Maddy 


In the account of Dr. Joseph E. Maddy’ 


over the 


a 


work, of music instruction radio, 


started some eight years ago [Radio Rescues the 
January Rotarian], I note 


this sentence: “Hundreds of Canadian schools 


Musical Amateur, 


started radio classes last year.” 

Fight years ago I was an official in the De- 
partment of Education of the Province of Mani- 
toba, having 
Program of Radio Education. Our main con- 


supervision of the Government 


cern was to help those small communities with- 
out which our pioneering progress was impos- 
sible. ‘Twice a week a high-school teacher from 
the large schools in Winnipeg taught a lesson 
over the radio. Hundreds of small localities 
had their handful of Grade 9 to 11 pupils 
gather in some home and listen in. Rotary, 
along with other service clubs, rendered many 
and valuable services in these enterprises. 

As no appropriation was made for orchestral 
work 
Kelvin High School Orchestra was the result of 
enthusiasm and energy on the part of the Latin 
So fine was his work that youngsters 


in Winnipeg schools at that time, the 


teacher. 
and oldsters, too, all over the Province attended 
by radio his Saturday-morning rehearsals. Then 
during Easter holidays hundreds of them came 
into the big city and after a couple of rehearsals 
an orchestra of well on to 1,000 players thrilled 
huge audiences with their playing. And all that 
was before Dr. Maddy made his first suggestion 
to his local station. 
W. D. Bayvey, Director 
Fellowship of Education on Alcohol 
Detroit, Michigan 


Spade Work in Agriculture 

In the November issue of The Reader's Di- 
gest I saw an article [condensed from THE 
RoraRtIan for November], originally written by 
William F. McDermott, about Refirth of the 
Barefoot Boy—and Girl, in which my work 
was mentioned. 

The work I did at Springfield, Ohio, with a 
group of 85 boys and girls, organized on Janu- 
They had 
a chairman and a secretary; they had records— 
the time of planting, the time the corn came 


ary 15, 1902, was with a real club. 
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up, cultivation, the ame of tasselling, and the 
yield; and compared that which was acquired 
elsewhere and that which was grown from home 
selected Some club members had _ soil 
tests to determine acidity; some raised potatoes 
and other vegetables; some had the planting of 
flowers—and all kept records. 

We had regular meetings about once a month 
and discussed our work. They commented on 
their difficulties and expressed their satisfaction 
or discouragement. I visited their fields and 
gave them further instruction than that which 
was furnished with whatever seed they chose 
to use. They went on trips to the College of 
Agriculture and other places where something 
of importance to agriculture was discussed. 


seed. 


Besides their four projects referred to above, 
they learned in the regular meetings to splice 
rope, to tie practical knots, to bud and set 
grafts. They tested milk and learned from a 
simple apparatus how a tile drain worked in 
the soil. They gathered weeds and weed seeds 
and identified them. 
insects and identified those’ that were our friends 
They identified birds 


They made collections of 


and those that were foes. 
to find out which were our greatest friends and 
those which came near being enemies. Some of 
them participated in the Farmers’ Institute by 
writing short papers about their work. 

The purpose of the club was to help make 
their minds receptive to the rapidly developing 
science of agriculture. It was to heighten their 
appreciation of life in the open country. 

The purpose of the club was to hold up in 
their meetings the advantageous features of life 
in the open country, but they did learn to ap- 
preciate the things that were in the count: 
There was no “stay on the farm” idea to it, 
but, as a result of it, over 75 percent of the 
living people in that club are now on farms 
within a short radius of the city of Springfield 
or are engaged in business that has to do prin- 
cipally with the farm, such as selling agricul- 
tural implements, lime, fertilizer, tractors, ete. 

A. B. GraHaM 
U. S. Department of Agriculture 
Washington, D. C. 


Helps Overcome Obstacles 

I appreciate the story about the dream high- 
way from Alaska to the Argentine [Seeking 
Peace—in a Concrete Way, John B. Tompkins, 
January Rorartan]. Out here we are dreaming 
of the day when this highway will be com- 
pleted, particularly the portion linking us to 
Alaska. However, there are numerous obstacles, 
and your article is another welcome contribution 
to the attempt to overcome them. 

BertraM H. LinpMan, Engineer Economist 

Highway Transportation Commission 

Olympia, Washington 


‘Worth Translating ... 

I greatly appreciate receiving the booklet I” 
Search of Peace.* 1 don’t know when I have seen 
anything that puts the case so sensibly and 
strongly. While I read. these digests of Ro 
TARIAN articles, | was thinking that they would 
be worth translating and distributing widely. 

O. N. Witton, Assistant Sales Manager 
Bell & Howell Company 


Chicago, Illinois 
*In Search of Peace includes condensations 
the following articles from THe RoraRrian rhe 
Ledger of Mars, by Henry Morton | Robins. 

The Way to Peace, by Sir George Paish; New 


f 


Ways to Think, by Salvador de Madariaga, Re 
store Trade, Promote Peace!, by Cordell Hull, and 
1 Sir 


Foundations of Peace, 


booklet ma 


Broadening the 1s ¢ 
Arthur Salter. Copies of this 32-page 


be secured from Tue Rotarian for: 1 to 19 
copies, 10 cents each; 20 to 99 copies cents 
each; 100 to 999 coptes, 4 cents each 1,000 or 
more copies, 3 cents each (U. S. currency). Ep. 
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